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ERYSIPELAS VACCINE LIVE CULTURE - MODIFIED se 

Thus 

This modified vaccine is safe for swine of all ages, rt 

yet possesses unusually high immunizing power. re 

DURAGEN confers practically solid protection to b?. 
6 months and satisfactory protection to 9 months. 


DURAGEN is a new vaccine with an important plus 


factor - protection against erysipelas arthritis. Laboratory 


and field tests showed 80 per cent fewer crippling 


lesions in pigs vaccinated with DURAGEN. This new 


step in veterinary preventive medicine can be an 


important economic factor for you and your clients. 


We invite your most critical trial. 


For your convenience, DURAGEN is supplied in 5, 10, 25, and 
50 dose vials. 


*T.M. 


BORATORIES. INC. 


1124 HARNEY STREET e OMAHA. NEBRASKA 


SUBSIDIARY OF ELT LALLY AND COMPANY 
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VETERINARY 


\virulent and Modified 
Erysipelas Vaccines 


Two types of live culture erysipelas 
accine are available in addition to 
ive culture E. Rhusiopathiae vaccine 
they are the avirulent and the modi- 
hed types. EVA (Norden), the ori- 
inal erysipelas vaccine live culture, 
Avirulent, should not be confused 
vith modified vaccine produced from 
in attenuated culture. 

Among live culture vaccines, only 
EVA-type vaccine is  avirulent— 
Hemonstrated by tests in support of 
jicense application and in field use 
inder every conceivable condition. 
EVA is avirulent—not attenuated. 
Thus EVA offers these advantages: 


1. Remarkable freedom from local 
ind systemic reactions 

2. Will not cause erysipelas in 
wine Or man 

3. Cannot seed premises 


4. Will not spread infection to un- 
faccinated swine 


Particle Size is Secret 
of Phenozine Efficiency 


If you find Phenozine Suspension 
nd Phenozine with Lead Arsenate 
jo be superior phenothiazine anthel- 
nintics, the secret is particle size. 
he effectiveness of phenothiazine di- 
minishes rapidly as particle size in- 
reases. If the phenothiazine particles 
ceed 150 mesh size, they are rela- 
tively ineffective as anthelmintics. 
ore than 84% of the phenothiazine 
particles in the Norden products are 
50 mesh or smaller, and 60% are 
B00 mesh or smaller. 


Direct Hit 
Or Scattergun Results 


Unlike the Blunderbuss, which was 
fective only at short range, today’s 
guided missile can be fired at targets 
housands of miles away with pin- 
accuracy. 

me Antibiotics have also come a long 

gray since Fleming discovered peni- 
JOMYLCIN (Norden) has an 

affinity for alveolar tissues—resulting 
in up to 5 times greater concentra- 
Hon in lung and mammary tissues 
with therapeutic levels lasting 8 to 
12 hours. 

Is your antibiotic therapy getting 
Scattergun results—or is it being di- 
fected to the area where it is most 
needed? 


a 


Nebraska Studies Reveal Relationship 
Between Flooding and Leptospirosis 


Association of leptospirosis with 
flooding adds another dimension to 
knowledge of the disease, according 
to Dr. A. L. Brown, Ph.D., of the 
Norden biological research staff. 
Analysis of data compiled by the 
USDA reveals that an increase in the 
incidence of L. pomona infection in 
Nebraska can be correlated with the 
end of the drought in 1957, especial- 
ly in areas that were flooded. 


In the fall of 1956, when this sur- 
vey first began to test large numbers 
of samples, Southeastern Nebraska 
was experiencing a drought of sev- 
eral years’ duration. From October, 
1956, through April, 1957, rainfall 
increased to normal or above, fol- 
lowed in July by considerable flood- 
ing. Rainfall continued above normal 
during the remainder of the year, and 
the fields were unusually wet. 


The largest number of herds diag- 
nosed positive in any month of 1957 
was 6 in December. 


The number of herds with serologi- 
cally positive animals and e 
amount of leptospirosis being diag- 
nosed began to increase in July and 
continued to increase until January, 
1958, when 12 herds were found. 


Early 1958 thus found this area with 
a number of carrier animals. 
July there was record rainfall with 
flooding, and again heavy rainfall in 
September with extensive flooding. In 
August, 18 herds were found infected 
from among those submitted. At 
this point the serological survey had 
to be dropped to concentrate on diag- 
nostic work. In September, 77 new 
positive herds were located; in 
October, 62; and in November, 33, 
creating a serious leptospirosis prob- 
lem in the area. 


Uses for Leptospirosis 
Pomona Bacterin (Norden) 

1. To check the spread of lepto- 
spirosis in a herd or drove following 
diagnosis. 

2. To protect animals in herds ad- 
joining infected herds or along a 
common watershed. 

3. To protect susceptible animals 
before introduction into herds or 
areas which are contaminated. 

4. For protecting animals taken to 
shows and returned to herd. 

5. To protect cattle in feeder lots, 
especially where pigs and cattle are 
fed together. 
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FELIN 


you Ca 
vaccinate 
effectively 
against 


the first vaccine ever developed for 
any psittacoid virus disease 
Feline pneumonitis is a disease 


second only to distemper in prev- 
alence. Designed to prevent in- 
fection with this disease prior to 
exposure, feline pneumonitis vac- 
cine consists of an egg-propagat- 
ed, modified live virus, vacuum 
dried for greaterstability. Extensive 
field trials (46 investigators in 13 
states) not only show a highly pro- 


tective action against pneumonitis 
but indicate therapeutic effects 
which may reduce the severity 
and duration of the disease. 
This vaccine should be used 
on all susceptible animals be- 
fore, or as soon as possible af- 
ter, exposure. Revaccination 
within 8 months to a year is 
recommended whenever 


the animal is placed in an 
infected environment. 
Dosage is 1 cc. of the 
reconstituted vaccine, 
subcutaneously or in- 
tramuscularly. Avail- 

able in 1 or 5 single 


dose vials with diluent. 


(Bio. 804) 


extensive field trials show 
86% of cats protected by vaccine 


therapeutic effects also indicated 


No. of cats No. of cats N f No. of cats No. of cats 
No. of Status remaining developing phy Status recovering | remaining sick 
well symptoms in 5 days after 5 days 
1462 vaccinated 1254 (86%) 208 (14%) 611 treated 449 (74%) 162 (26%) 
809 controls 483 (60%) 326 (40%) 379 controls 66 (17%) 313 (83%) 


field use in noninfected cats 


field use in infected cats 


PiITMAN-MOORE COMPANY Division, ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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May 1, 1959 
Dear Sir: 

In sources of news other than the JOURNAL, 
some criticism has been leveled at the Angell Me- 
morial Hospital staff for its publication and news 
releases (of its parent organization, the Massachu- 
setts S.P.C.A.) concerned with canned red meat 
tuna and other fish-base foods sold for feeding 
cats. 

Veterinarians of the present generation possibly 
are not acquainted with the “mess” created in the 
1920’s and 1930’s by manufacturers of dog food, 
and the events which finally contributed to the de- 
velopment of the many excellent dog foods of to- 
day. When the preparation of dry and canned dog 
food became promisingly profitable—as a method 
of disposing of milling and packing byproducts— 
very crude standards were used in evaluating 
“formulas” and in their labeling. Little knowledge 
was available as to the deficiencies of the many 
foods sold, probably because most deficiencies were 
hard to measure and most of the foods were fed 
combined with “table scraps.” It was not until a 
strikingly clear clinical manifestation (hysteria— 
so-called “running fits’) was definitely associated 
with the feeding of biscuit-type food that the 
“boom” was really lowered on the unscrupulous 
manufacturers, of which there were many. Many 
veterinarians of the era stumped locally agairist 
these harmful foods, but it took years before the 
offending agent (agenized flour) was discovered 
and eliminated by many manufacturers, and pre- 
pared dog food subsequently came of age. 

The Joint Committee on Foods of the A.A.H.A. 
and the AVMA, sparked by the energetic leader- 
ship of Dr. Mark L. Morris, lent their considerable 
weight to the attack and deserve much of the 
credit for reforms in dog food manufacture. 

Veterinarians have been aware of the inade- 
quacies of many of the canned cat foods during the 
last 15 years of their increasing popularity. Pro- 
fessional advice given to a limited number of 
clients has actually only slight effect against widely 
advertised propaganda. Since most of the faults 
and deficiencies of the fish-base cat foods were and 
are difficult to measure, the occurrence of a seri- 
ous and readily detectable syndrome (steatitis) as- 
sociated with a particular type of food has given a 
weapon for those interested in the welfare of the 
cat to “lower the boom” again, and force a change 
in the haphazard marketing and labeling practices 
now in vogue in the cat food industry. 


Veterinarians in general probably do not know 
that canners of red meat tuna for cats knew of 
the occurrence of steatitis in cats fed this produa 
fully a year before the Angell Memorial report 
(see JOURNAL, Dec. 15, 1958). Some of the man- 
ufacturers were also aware of the fact that the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration was at that 
time in possession of data indicating that steatitis 
associated with the feeding of canned red meat 
tuna had been reported from several areas of the 
country, and that both the disease and the labeling 
of the tuna were under scrutiny for a long time 
prior to the November (1958) news release. 

It was also of interest to find resistance of metro- 
politan newspaper editors to the publication of an 
obviously truthful report concerning a widely ad- 
| vertised product. There were exceptions, however, 
‘and the Washington Post-Times Herald, through 
a staff medical reporter, gave considerable promi- 
nence to the report taken from a lecture given in 
that city before the D. C. Academy of Veterinary 
Medicine by Dr. Jean Holzworth, of the Angell 
Memorial staff. 

Obviously, concerted attack by veterinarians 
against a large and well-entrenched industry 
should not be made unless unassailable facts are 
at hand; but who dwt veterinarians and humane 
societies will defend pet animals in such a chal- 
lenging situation? A press attack constitutes the 
most effective form of combat, and we at the 
Angell Memorial Hospital of the Massachusetts 
S.P.C.A. have no apologies to make for our efforts 
to alter the marketing and labeling of foods that 
were, and still are, harmful to our companion ani- 
mal, the cat. 

It must be obvious to all small animal practi- 
tioners that neither all of the present day pre- 
pared dog foods, nor many of the prepared cat 
foods, meet the requirements of good nutrition— 
since many manufacturers have found that palat- 
ability, plus advertising, will generate sales and 
promote profits, and that labeling need only stick 
as close to the truth as does advertising in general. 
Veterinarians owe it to the canine and feline popvu- 
lation and to their owners who trust the veterinary 
profession to speak out forcefully when scientific 
and moral considerations call for such expression. 


Sincerely, 
s/GERRY B. SCHNELLE, V.M.D. 
Boston, Mass. 
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FOR BETTER 
MANAGEMENT OF 
BARBITURATE 
ANESTHESIA 


MIKE DIM IDE 


*Patent applied for 


MIKEDIMIDE 
index, and no 
been ‘observed. An 
or 
P n ate use 


alter 
4 MIKEDIMIDE without 
radon to the o:.imol. 


ed in 10 mi., 
multiple dose 


est 
Literature available on requ 


Methetharimide, PARLAM TRADEMARK 


THE BARBITURATE 
ANTAGONIST 
OF CHOICE 


INCREASES RESPIRATION 
RESTORES REFLEXES 


. SHORTENS SLEEPING TIME 
MIKEDIMIDE is indicated 


¢ As a STRONG RESPIRATORY STIMULANT 
in the presence of barbiturates. 


© As a STRONG CIRCULATORY STIMULANT 
in the presence of barbiturates. 


¢ To QUICKLY AMBULATE the animal after surgery. 
¢ To SHORTEN SLEEPING TIME under anesthesia. 


¢ For ROUTINE ANTAGONISM THERAPY against 
barbiturate anesthesia. 


¢ For EMERGENCY TREATMENT for barbiturate 
overdose and respiratory depression. 


¢ To ACHIEVE A “SAFE PLANE” of anesthesia 
during and after prolonged surgery. 


YOU MAY ORDER DIRECT, or we can drop ship 
and bill through your distributor. — EACH DOZ. 
MIKED!IMIDE' 120 ml. multiple dose $102.60 
‘MIKEDIMIDE' 60 ml. multiple dose vi 54.15 
‘MIKEDIMIDE' 10 ml. multiple dose J 22.80 
Freight allowed on all orders over $25. Sedan totaling $100 
or more, less 5% extra discount. 

TERMS: 1/10 NET 30 F.O.B. Englewood, N. J. 


CORPORATION @ 266 S. Dean Street, Englewood, New Jersey 


SOLE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 6579 Somerled Ave., Montreal, Que. 


“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for target point chemotherapy” 
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urised 


for control and therapy of 
URINARY INFECTIONS 


Nephritis, cystitis, urethral spasm, calculi... all are ben- 
efited by the unique dual action of URISED. Antispas- 
modic and antibacterial, it usually stops pain in a matter 
of minutes . . . overcomes common pathogens and ster- 
ilizes urine, without toxic manifestations or side effects. 


Soothes tissues and reduces pus-cell and bacterial count 
through the combined efficacy of methenamine, salol, 
methylene blue and benzoic acid . . . while atropine, hy- 
oscyamine and gelsemium keep smooth muscle relaxed 
all along the urinary tract, and quickly check painful 
spasm. Excellent for prolonged therapy . . . effective in 
either acid or alkaline urine . . . nontoxic and economical. 


Sold only to graduate Veterinarians 
Free clinical trial supply on request 
Veterinary Division 
CHICAGO PHARMACAL COMPANY chicago, wi. - san Francisco, Cait. 
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makes the 
PATENT PENDING difference...in 


NEO-VAC 


ERYSIPELAS-BACTERIN 


...and here’s why it makes a difference 
%* Longer Immunity 


* Well Tolerated 
* Lower Dosage 


DIAMOND 
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If a client should ask this question, you may answer 
with assurance—‘“yes, there is. Friskies Cubes.” It’s a 
delicious, fully nourishing main meal. It’s an ideal 
snack or reward. And it’s ready to serve dry just as it 
comes from the box. Because dry Friskies Cubes stay 
fresh and appetizing, a small amount can be left in 
dog’s bow] at all times for between-meal munching; 
perfect for trips or vacation feeding, too. For top 
taste appeal, Friskies Cubes come in six favorite 
flavors: meat, liver, milk, fish, vegetable and chicken 
Six colors, too. Friskies Cubes alone provides every 
food value a dog is known to need. It is a dog food 
you may recommend with utmost confidence. 


FRISKIES CUBES product rom @nation 
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New, convenient, efficient way 
to treat porcine necrotic enteritis 
due to Salmonella choleraesuis 


CLINICAL RESULTS: Field tests'.*.54 indicate perorally administered FURACIN to be 
safe and specific for uncomplicated Salmonella infections and necrotic enteritis of 
swine and beneficial in other nonspecific enteric conditions of swine. Controlled 
laboratory studies®° demonstrate that FURACIN Water Mix in drinking water for 
7 consecutive days prevents mortality and aids in maintaining normal growth of 
pigs infected 2 days prior to treatment. 

metruoo: Add FuRACIN Water Mix to the drinking water in proportions of 330 Gm. 
(1 carton) to each 36 gallons. Continue medicated water for at least 7 days. 


FURACIN 


BRAND OF NITROFURAZONE 


WATER MIX 


suppusp: Carton of 330 Gm. Available from your professional veterinary distributor. 


REFERENCES: 1. Vickers, C. L.: Personal communication. 2. Filion, R., and Trepanier, M.: Personal 
communication. 3. Lannek, N., and Brag, S.: Vet. Med. 49:75-78 (Feb.) 1954. 4. Felgate, C. A., and 
Swann, H. C.: Vet. Rec. 68:259-262 (May 5) 1956. 5. Guthrie, J. E.: Vet Med. 47:307-314 (Aug.) 
1952. 6. Guthrie, J. E.: Personal communication. 


NITROFURANS —a unique class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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ASSOCIATED VETERINARY LABORATORIES 
Sponsors of American Foundation for Animal Health 


CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. 
FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. 
GRAIN BELT SUPPLY CO. 

THE GREGORY LABORATORY, INC. 
JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 
LIBERTY LABORATORIES 

THE NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORP. 
NORDEN LABORATORIES 
PITMAN-MOORE Co. 

SIOUX FALLS LABORATORIES, INC. 
SOUTHWESTERN ‘LABORATORIES, INC. 
ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 

BLUE CROSS SERUM CO. 

CORN BELT LABORATORIES, INC. 
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Every veterinarian’s practice will gain directly from the nation-wide 
drive now being conducted for ‘“‘National Livestock Loss Prevention 
Year.’’ This intensive campaign of public education is being waged— 


p» to focus farmers’ attention on the $2 billion losses 
they now suffer from livestock diseases. 


>» to teach farmers to rely on their veterinarian as the 
best way to prevent these livestock losses. 


Farm magazines, newspapers, radio, television and cooperating or- 
ganizations have joined in this year-long effort, sponsored by American 
Foundation for Animal Health. The entire project is underwritten 
by the member companies of Associated Veterinary Laboratories. . . 
see names listed on the facing page. 
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Legislative 

U.S.D.A. appropriations for fiscal year 1960, H. R. 7175, was reported to 
the House May 15, with H. R. Report No. 365, passed May 20. It includes for 
ARS: research activities, $63,961,590; plant and animal diseases and pest 
control, $48,340,600 (earmarks $400,000 for eradication of vesicular exanthema 
of swine, and $15 million for brucellosis eradication—latter is a $5 million 
reduction authorized in the 1959 budget); meat inspection, $21,135,100; A.M.S. 
poultry inspection, $9 million. 

Senate Committee has held hearings but not yet reported the U.S.D.A. 
submitted budget (see JOURNAL, Feb. 15, 1959, adv. p. 16). 

S. J. Resolution 41, International Health and Medical Research Act of 
1959 (see JOURNAL, March 15, 1959, adv. p. 16), which was reported favorably 
by the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee with amendments (Senate 
Report No. 243), passed the Senate May 20, 1959. 

Hearings on S. 1628 relative to radiation hazards (see JOURNAL, May 15, 
1959, adv. p. 12), were held May 14 and 15 by Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee, then recessed, subject to call of the Chair. 

On May 21, the Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural Research and 
General Legislation held hearings on S. 864, greater protection against dis- 
eases of livestock and poultry (see JOURNAL, March 15, 1959, adv. p. 16). The 
AVMaA filed a statement supporting the proposed legislation. 


New Bills 


H.R. 6906, Rep. Fogarty (D., R.I.), authorized a 10-year program for con- 
struction of medical, dental, and public health educational facilities. 

H.R. 6871, H.R. 6913. H.R. 6922. and H.R. 7064, amend Public Health 
Service Act to provide for public health training program. These bills are by 
Rep. Rhodes (D., Pa.), Roberts (D., Ala.), Dollinger (D., N.Y.), and MacDonald 
(D., Mass.), respectively. 

H.R. 7014, Rep. Fogarty (D., R.I.), to vest primary responsibility for pro- 
tection of public health and safety from radiation hazards in the Public Health 
Service, H.E.W. Department. 

H. Con. Res. 169, Rep. O'Hara (D., Ill.), to provide for development of 
international education program through United Nations. 

S. 1979, Sen. Smathers (D., Fla.), to encourage establishment of voluntary 
pension plans by self-employed. It is identical with H.R. 10, Keogh-Simpson 
tax deferment, which passed the House, (see JOURNAL, Apr. 15, 1959, adv. p. 
16). 

S. 1897, Senators Johnson (D., S. Car.) and Carlson (R., Kan.), by request, 
to improve compensation policies and practices of the federal government 
with respect to civilian personnel. — 

S. 1900, Senators Holland (D., Fla.), Aitken (R., Vt.), to amend the Feder- 
al Insecticide. Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act to include nematocides, plant 
regulators, defoilants, and dessicants. Hearings were held by Senate Agri- 
cultural Subcommittee on Research and General Legislation on May 21. 
Identical with H.R. 6436 (see JOURNAL, June 1, 1959, adv. p. 12). 

S. 1933, Sen. Johnson (D., S. Car.), to provide uniform premium pay 
system for federal employees in inspectional services, and to authorize a uni- 
form system of fees and charges for such services. 
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vaccine 


Affiliated 


advertised 
‘thru PROFESSIONAL 
wae and ETHICAL channels 


“ATED LaporaTories 
WHITE HALL, ILLINOIS 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


White Hall, Illinois 


Cern Belt Laboratories, Inc. 
Grain Belt Supply Company The Laboratories Corporation 
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NLC BOROFORM POWDER 

An antiseptic, astringent and desiccant. Sim- 

ply dust freely into and around wound, or 

on dressing. Contains: methylene blue, cres- 

ylic acid, alum, tannin, camphor, and de- 

odorized iodoform base. 

12/4-0z. containers with sifter top and 
dispensing label $3.50 


NLC SCARLET OIL 
A stimulating antiseptic, wound dressing 
and fly repellant. Oleaginous property helps 
keep puncture wounds open for drainage. 
Simply apply with dauber or syringe, or on 
dressing. Contains: phenol, gum camphor, 
white oil camphor, oil of pine, oil of euca- 
lyptus, menthol, thymol, scarlet red and 
bland oils. nga available with castor oil 
(heavy) 
12/4-oz. with dauber and dispensing 
label. With light base....................... $3.65 
With heavy base 


Also available in pints and gallons. 


a Also available in gallons. 


NLC PYTANNOL 


A vulnerary germicide, astringent and fly 
repellant. Simply apply freely with dauber 
or spray. Contains: pyoktannin blue, tannic 
acid, phenol, oil of cloves and special base. 
Available with either quick-drying base; or 
with slow-drying base, which keeps tissues 
soft and helps prevent excessive scar tissue. 
12/4-0z. vials with dauber and 

label. Quick-drying 5.40 

Slow-drying ... 
Also available in pints and gallons. 


NLC WHITE SMEAR PLUS* 
Apply on new wounds to prevent infesta- 
tion with screw worms. Kills flies that set- 
tle on the wound. Also effectively kills 
screw worms in current infestations, and 
prevents re-infestation for 8-10 days. 
*The PLUS stands for Sulfanilamide—an 
excellent bactericide, added to 
healing of the wound. Lessens chance of 
bacterial infection. 
12/4-oz. dauber bottles with diepomsing 
label $5.25 


SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS EXCLUSIVELY 


THE 


NATIONAL LABORATORIES 


CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
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ERYSIPELAS 
CONTROL 


NEW 


c 
Q 


Swine 


for immunization of 
healthy swine and turkeys 


ARMOUR 


=) BUILDS SOLID IMMUNITY 


New SWEB is a highly concentrated, chemically 
inactivated whole culture of Erysipelothrix 
rhusiopathiae. The killed organisms are ad- 
sorbed and concentrated with aluminum hydrox- 
ide to delay the release of antigens and assure 
more uniform absorption. Solid, strong immu- 
nity against five field strains of erysipelas 
organisms is developed 14 to 21 days after 
injection. 


SWINE-TESTED FOR POTENCY 
Each serial lot of SWEB is potency tested in 
swine before being released for sale. Proven pro- 
tection for pigs is carefully demonstrated for 
each lot of bacterin produced. Yet SWEB costs 
no more than mouse-assayed bacterins. 


REACTION RISK SMALL 

New SWEB virtually eliminates the danger of 
vaccination setbacks, local or anaphylactoid 
reactions. Armour’s culture methods dispense 
with the use of equine or other animal serums. 
Only porcine blood fractions are used. This 
unfque process produces a bacterin that com- 
bines maximum concentration of antigens with 
minimum risk of serious side reactions. 


The organisms in SWEB are completely inac- 
tivated and cannot introduce erysipelas infection 
to clean premises. SWEB is supplied in 250 cc. 
bottles—sterile and ready for immediate use. 
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FOR FEEDI NG i PRESCRIPTION DIETS DEPT., HILL PACKING CO., ry KANSAS 


INDIVIDUAL PATIENTS kl r/d if 


FOR 
NUTRITIONAL 
CONTROL 
OF WEIGHT LOSS 

IN 


Hospital 
Feeding 


A foundation product for prepa- 
ration of menus for dogs with 
individual dietary requirements. 
Dispensed only by graduate veter- 
inarians. 


PRESCRIPTION DIET” 
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Arnold B. H. C. Mange Oil — Apply with 
oiler or sprinkler for effective treatment 
of swine sarcoptic mange and lice. Gal. 
bottles and 55 gal. drums. 


Arnold B. H. Mange Treatment — Specific 
for sarcoptic mange, lice, fleas and ticks 
on dogs, sheep, swine, beef cattle. Spray 
or dip — 8 oz. and 1 gal. bottles and 55 
gal. drums. 


Arnold Flea and Deodorant Bomb—Swiftly 
kills fleas, lice, ticks on dogs. Eliminates 
malodor. Aerosol can, 12 oz. 


Arnold Fly Killer Dry Bait — Potent fly poi- 
son. One pound baits 2000 sq. ft. 1 Ib. 
jars; 25-lb. drums. 


Arnold Malathion Flea Powder for Dogs — 
Promptly kills fleas, stops odors. Stops 
itching caused by fungus and bacteria. 
Impregnated with Lanolin for condition- 
ing of coat. 4% oz. sifter-top can. 


) My Veterinarian has 
confidence in 


Confidence Is The Reason So Many Thousands of Veterinarians 


ALWAYS ORDER ARNOLD 


Arnold Malathion Flea Powder for Cats — 
Quickly rids cats of fleas, malodors, and 
itching caused by fungus and bacteria. 
Non-irritating. Contains Lanolin for im- 
proving coat. 3 oz. sifter-top can. 


Arnold Pest Killer Powder—Kills fleas, lice, 
nits, ticks, mosquitoes, hornflies, chiggers, 
spiders, roaches, ants, silverfish. Dust on 
hair of domestic animals; or dust infested 
areas and on ground. Shaker-top can, 
100 Gms. 


Arnold Satina Flea Shampoo — Pleasantly 
perfumed, coconut oil and synthetic de- 
tergent, deodorant and insecticide con- 
taining DDT, for bathing dogs. 8 oz. and 
1 gal. bottles. 


Arnold Screw Worm Bomb — Effective pro- 
tectant against screw worms and fleece 
worms. Spray directly on superficial cuts 
and wounds or in infested area. Aerosol 
bomb, 11 oz. 


Sold Only to Graduate Veterinarians 
Always Order Arnold — Orders Shipped Same Day Received! 


ARNOLD LABORATORIES — New Castle, indiana 


ARNOLD 


Gentlemen. 

Please send me the following: 

Literature and prices for Porasiticides o 
Literature and prices for the following Arnold Products ["] 
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STATE 
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have patients 
like these... 


You know that they lose weight when shipped from range to 
feed lot. Injection SpaRinE given intramuscularly to cattle prior 
to shipment reduces such weight losses by over fifty per cent 
in most cases. 

There are five reasons why you should recommend using 
SPARINE whenever cattle are to be shipped from range to feed lot: 


1. SPARINE effectively controls tension, nervousness, unruliness 
associated with loading, handling, and shipping. 


2. SpaRINE-treated cattle adjust to the feed lot without bawling, 
fence walking, and milling. They go back on feed fast. 


3. SPARINE-treated cattle remain steady on their feet even in 
transit without impairment of consciousness. 


4. SPARINE is safe to use in cattle. No untoward reactions or 
blood dyscrasias have been reported following use of SpaRine. 


5. SPARINE is also effective in horses, swine, sheep, and all 
small animals. 


INJECTION 


parine 


YDROCHLORIDE Promazine Hydrochloride, Wyeth 
AVAILABLE: Ingection: 50 mg. per cc., vials of 10, 30 and 100 ec. 


TaBLets: 25, 50, 100 mg., vials of 50 Wijeth | 


SUPPLIED ONLY TO VETERINARIANS 
Comprehensive literature upon request 


Philadelphia 1, Pa 
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How SILENT GLOW 
makes your warm weather 


Disposal Problem... 


NO PROBLEM! 


NO SMOKE * NO ODOR" 
eNO FLY ASH 


Warm weather's with us . . . and your disposal problems 
are sure to increase: more animals boarded means 

more kennel and lab waste, more garbage and refuse, 
higher disease rates. 


For years Silent Glow precision made crematories 
have been solving these same problems for noted 
veterinarians, government agencies, kennels, humane 
societies, and similar users throughout the world. 


Silent Glow’s unique combination of multiple 
chamber construction and positive pressure operation 
reduces carcasses and other contaminated matter to 
a sanitary white ash. The units are safe, compact, easy 
to run . . . require no chimney . . . can be installed 


MODEL 300 inside or out . . . minimize operating and maintenance 
Designed for the bigger, costs. 

tougher jobs; swine, 

for example. No leakage of Don’t take chances with odor-seeping incinerators 


octually used as. and other unsanitary methods of disposal. There's 
eceenst fest. a Silent Glow crematory especially suited to your needs. 


Write for complete information. 


_% SILENT. GLOW 


sua 
CORPORATION 


~ 
| 
ttn, 
MODEL 75 
Also available 
in 35, 125, 
200 Ibs. 
per hour | 
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cases 


prompt, highly selective suppressive (anticholinergic) action on gut motility 
and hypersecretions | convenience and ease of intramuscular administration 
| prevention of excessive fluid loss and dehydration} rapid relief of nausea 
and vomiting associated with gastroenteritis | anti-inflammatory action | 
broad-spectrum antibiotic coverage | protective action against secondary bac- 
terial invaders 


DIATHAL offers these unique benefits: 


DIATHAL is indicated for use in dogs, cats, and horses, excepting horses destined for 
human consumption. 

packaging DIATHAL Injection, 10 cc. vials, boxes of 1 and 6 

DIATHAL,® procaine penicillin G in dihydrostreptomycin sulfate solution with diphemanil methylsulfate. 
SCHERING CORPORATION * BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY v-014-299 
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INJECTIBLE 


DIAT 


clinical investigators report 
more than 90% effective* 
also relieves nausea and vomiting 
associated with gastroenteritis 


*Based on 300 cases reported to Clinical Research Division, Schering Corporation. 
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CON-O-MINERAL 
SUPPLEMENT 


¥; 5 
FOR Sows, BABY PIGS, GROWING AND FATTENING HOGS Your > eeaiaiiillae of a swine 
feed fortified with VpC Con-o-mineral Supplement can be your client's best weapon against nutritional de 
— Con-o-mineral builds heavier, stronger, ricket-free bone . . . helps grow more pork cheaper and 
ster. 
Ingredients include: calcium, phosphorus, assium iodide with cobalt-ferrous-copper-zinc-manganese sub 
phates, plus other trace elements .. . dried "s yeast and cultures mine vitamins A, D, niacin, 
thiamin, panothenic acid, pyridoxine, choline, riboflavin and o B complex fa 
A sow has to wean 5 pigs to make production costs. According to a recent pone we market only 5h 
out of 10 pigs farrowed. The difference between profit and loss is a narrow margin. Your clients will profi 
when you recommend Con-o-mineral. 


VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS coO., Peoria, titinois 


Via-D-Mineral . . . Con-o-mineral . . . Viamineral . . . Viaferm .. . Ribad . . . Via-Z-Minerd 
(formerly “A-Z") . . . VpC Dog Food Supplement 
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NEW IMPROVED GLUCOCORTICOID 
WITH OPTIMAL DURATION OF ACTION 


(prednisolone trimethylacetate CIBA) 


The result of an intensive search for a longer acting steroid, Ultracortenol exerts greater 
therapeutic effects following a single injection than other cortisone derivatives.’ It provides 
a duration of action that is “just right”—not so short-lived as to produce uncertain results, 
nor so prolonged as to induce complications (such. as undue suppression of lactation). 


EASIER AND MORE ECONOMICAL TREATMENT OF 


SMALL AND LARGE ANIMALS 


Ultracortenol has been extensively tested and enthusiastically accepted by a number of small- 
and large-animal practitioners’ who found the following regimens to be highly beneficial: 


DAIRY COWS 
Ketosis (acetonemia) Single 100- to 200-mg. injection.* 


Shock (““downer” cow) Single 200-mg. injection as supportive therapy. 


5 mg./10 pounds body weight, total single 
dose not to exceed 20 mg. For sustained ther- 
apy, repeat once or twice a week as indicated. 


Multiple-dose Vials, 10 mi., each mi. containing 10 mg. or 25 mg. of prednisolone 
acetate in suspension for injection. 
ULTRACORTENOL is available from ethical veterinary distributors throughout the United States. 
References: 1. Vigue, R. F.: J.A.V.M.A. 133:326 (Sept. 15) 1958. 2. Shaw, J. C.: Personal communication. 
3. Pollock, S.: Vet. Med. 54:97 (Feb.) 1959. 4. Rabin, P. H.: Personal communication. 5. Hoffer, S. 
Personal communication. 6. Weir, H. T., and Hazeirig, J. W.: Personal communication. 7. Beck, J. 
Personal communication. 8. Bull, W. S.: Personal communication. 9. Fessenden, P. E.: Personal 
munication. 10. Lohmeyer, C.: Personal communication. 


C A Effective Veterinary Drugs, Products of Exacting Research 


: 
; 
Inflammatory joint 5 mg./10 pounds body weight, total single 
Tat ee se conditions dose not to exceed 20 mg. Supportive oral 
therapy not necessary. 
‘This initial injection may be reduced to 50 to 100 mg. intramuscularly if simultaneous administration of intravenous giucose is given, thus 
Permitting more economical glucocorticoid therapy. If necessary, either regimen may be augmented by an additional injection of 50 to 100 mg. 
: Ultracorteno! after 24 to 48 hours. IMPORTANT: Milk from treated cows should be discarded or used for purposes other than human consumption 
for at least 24 hours after the last treatment. 


FURADANTIN 


brand of nitrofurantoin 
new, exclusive veterinary dosage form 


pleasant tasting = easily administered = readily retained 


In small-animal urinaty tract infections, FURADANTIN swiftly achieves high bactericidal concen- 
trations in the urine, and in a high percentage of cases eliminates incontinence, dysuria, frequency, 
and straining. Of 32 dogs and cats recently treated,1 29 showed rapid clinical improvement. 
Often, there is marked improvement by the 4th day and complete recovery in 7 to 14 days.? 

In canine tracheobronchitis, FURADANTIN given for 5 days stopped the coughing in 95% of 75 
cases; in some dogs, complete symptomatic relief was gained in 48 hours.3 

COMPOSITION: 

Each FuRADANTIN ORA-BOLS provides FURADANTIN 50 mg. in an excipient containing dextrose. 
SUPPLIED: 

Bottle of 100 scored 50 mg. Ora-Bois. FuRADANTIN also is available as: 10 mg. and 100 mg. scored 
tablets, bottles of 100, and Oral Suspension containing 5 mg. FuRADANTIN per cc., bottle of 60 cc. 
REFERENCES: 1. Mosier, J. E., and Coles, E. H.: Vet. Med. 53:649 (Dec.) 1958. 2. Belloff, G. B.- Calif. Vet. 9:27 
(Sept.-Oct.) 1956. 3, Mosier, J. E.: Vet. Mad, 68:445 (Sept.) 1957. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor. 


NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
Ona-nois"™ is the Eaton trade mark for small, bolus-shaped tablets. onl J 


EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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automation 


~All the splendid features of the popular, double 
oo FL-2 and HP-2 autoclaves PLUS: 


To sterilize, simply turn contro! knob to STER, set timer for 
length of cycle. When exhaust light indicates conclusion of the 
pe: turn contro! knob to EXHAUST, unload the chamber. 


NEW MODEL AT YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE DIRECTLY TO: 


CHARLOTTE 3, NORTH CAROLINA. 


= 
j 
+ SINGLE KNOB CONTROL. THERMOMETER 
: : LARGE (7 X 14) CHAMBER, 
OPENED UNDER STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUC 
25 


this 
erysipelas 
bacterin 
presents 


notable 
advantages 


At least four highly antigenic strains of 
Ery. rhusiopathiae used in production 
of each serial. 


Strains are selected on basis of their 
ability to produce a soluble antigen. 


The bacterin is concentrated five-fold 
during the production process. 


Concentrated bacterial suspension and 
soluble antigen mixture is treated with 
Gel 21* a specially formulated aluminum 
hydroxide gel. 


Antigenic fractions are adsorbed by the 
Gel 21, providing a highly potent 
immunizing agent that is slowly released 
after its injection. 


Prolonged stimulation produces higher 
levels of immunity in treated animals. 


FORT DODGE 


Erysipelas Bacterin 


*Trade mark. Fort Dodge Laboratories, inc., Fort Dodge, lowa 
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Experiences in Veterinary Aspects of Public Health 


“MAN-BORNE” INFECTIOUS diseases current- 
ly constitute the major cause of death and 
disability among the native people in the 
arctic United States. However, problems 
caused by animal-borne infectious diseases 
arise occasionally and require both re- 
search and control work in the field and 
laboratory. 

Most of my work among native people 
has been in Eskimo communities. The 


in Alaskan Eskimo Communities 


KARL R. REINHARD, D.V.M., Ph.D. 
Anchorage, Alaska 


only in a technological sense. A hunting 
economy will not support a complex of 
elaborate and fuel-consuming utilities, nor 
will it allow major artificial alteration of 
the environment. Basically, the Eskimo 
culture is mature and complex in its lan- 
guage, beliefs, traditions, fulklore, and so- 
cial attitudes. As a race, these people are 
physically fit, mentally keen, good-humored, 
highly adaptive, and progressive. Despite 


Fig. I—Map showing Alas- 
ka, St. Lawrence Island, 
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Eskimo people of Alaska are commonly 
considered “primitive,” but this is true 


Dr. Reinhard is a staff member of The Arctic Health 
Center, U.S. Public Health Service, 


Health Research 
Anchorage, Alaska. 
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considerable individualism, they are ca- 
pable of enthusiastic, cooperative com- 
munity activities. Their approach to life is 
positive and direct. Their villages are 
generally small (between 50 and 300 resi- 
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dents). Most of these factors favor both 
research and applied phases of public 
health work. 

Most of the veterinary public health 
work in native communities involves the 
sled dog and rabies. Although Eskimo 
communities commonly have twice as many 
dogs as people, no proved case of rabies 
among Alaskan natives has been docu- 


= 


mented. A rabies epizootic has considerable 
impact on public tranquility. The economic 
security of communities may suffer 
through loss of means for winter hunting 
and travel in the event that many dogs are 
lost due to this or any other disease such 
as distemper. 

The Alaska Department of Agriculture 
has official responsibility for the health of 
dogs in native communities. Nevertheless, 
public health workers are frequently 
involved because of public health impli- 
cations and because of general interest in 
disease processes and general responsi- 
bility toward public security and welfare. 

A field study of distemper prophylaxis 
in arctic communities was previously 
reported: The present report concerns 
canine rabies immunoprophylaxis study 
programs carried out on St. Lawrence 
Island in the winter of 1954 to 1955 and 
in February and March, 1959. 


St. LAWRENCE ISLAND 


This island lies about 150 miles south 
of the Bering Straits in the northern 
Bering Sea (fig. 1). Geologically, it is com- 


posed of several small ranges of mountains 
of voleanic origin connected by flat ex- 
panses of marshy, treeless tundra. Mam- 
malian fauna consists principally of 
various species of small rodents and the 
arctic fox. The ice pack, which arrives in 
midautumn and remains until late spring, 
brings with it many seals, herds of walrus, 
and occasional polar bears. A small rem- 


Fig. 2—Typical Siberian 
Husky sled dogs on St. 
Lawrence Island. 


nant of a once-thriving reindeer herd 
roams the eastern end of the island. 

All of the native people of the island are 
Eskimos, but almost all speak English 
learned from the missionaries and in 
public school. These people have come into 
close communication with the Alaskan 
mainland only within the past five years by 
virtue of scheduled mail-plane service to 
Gambell, on the west end of the island. 

Travel to Savoonga, the other village on 
the island, is still by dog sled in winter or 
small marine craft in the open-water 
seasons. When inclement weather precludes 
travel, and atmospheric conditions prevent 
radio traffic, Savoonga is cut off entirely 
from the outside world. Curiously enough, 
in my experience, this isolation lends a 
comfortable feeling of ease and security— 
a kind of insulation against the pressures 
and distractions of mainland civilization. 

The local native diet is comprised of an 
amazing variety of animal, vegetable, and 
marine life. The weather is the principal 
impediment of residents. Should storms, 
unusually mild weather, or unusually 
severe seasons change the pattern of 
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VETERINARY PUBLIC HEALTH IN ALASKA 


marine animal migrations, hunger can 
follow. 

The domestic dogs are amazingly hardy 
animals. They may spend the first few 
weeks of puppyhood in the storm entry of 
a house, or in some makeshift shelter, but 
the rest of their lives are spent in the 
rigorous outdoors. From November until 
June, “home” is a hole in the hard packed 
snow. Winter temperatures frequently 
drop to —20 and —30 degrees F. When not 
working, the dogs are tied to a picket line 
with a 4- to 6-ft. length of chain. 

In type they are Siberian Husky, charac- 
terized by light-colored gray green eyes. 
Most are medium-sized dogs (fig. 2) 
weighing between 40 and 60 Ib. Their coats 
are dense, rarely shaggy, with a close- 
packed woolly coat beneath the guard 
hairs. The dogs tend to be blocky and 
compact in configuration. The face is rela- 
tively short and the muzzle sharp. The 
principle staple of diet is walrus skin, fat, 
and meat. However, should the walrus 
hunting fail or the cached supply become 
exhausted, the diet becomes varied and 
unpredictable, and may include seal, cereal, 
beans, birds, whale, or even the prohibi- 
tively expensive commercial dog meal. 

The restraint of the picket line makes 
the dogs eager travelers, and. their en- 
durance on the trail is phenomenal. The 
average effective life span is only about 6 
years; seldom over 10 years. 

Rabies Control Program.—The natural 
history of rabies on St. Lawrence Island 
follows the general pattern found on the 
Alaskan mainland. The disease is enzootic 
in wild carnivores; in this case, the arctic 
fox. When the fox population becomes 
dense, the disease assumes epizootic pro- 
portions and the foxes transmit it to the 
dogs. Stray dogs help generate an explo- 
sive situation. 

The rabies cycle has recurred on St. 
Lawrence Island for uncounted years. In 
the winter season of 1953 to 1954, after a 
cyclic increase in fox population, dead and 
live rabid foxes were seen by the residents 
during trapping and hunting activities. 
The epizootic reached major proportions 
late in 1954. Rabid foxes invaded the 
villages and trapping camps on numerous 
occasions and fought with dogs. Perhaps 
30 or 40 dogs were affected. No exposures 
in man occurred. 

A gratuitous experimental supply of 
thicken embryo-propagated vaccine was 


Fig. 3—Positions for effective restraint and vaccina- 
tion of dogs against rabies. 


provided by Lederle laboratories. With the 
assistance of the town councils and local 
National Guard members, I vaccinated 500 
dogs, approximately half the dogs in both 
towns.* Rabies in foxes underwent a 
natural decline and the numbers of foxes 
fell off abruptly after the winter of 1954 to 
1955. 

Through the remainder of 1955, and in 
1956 and 1957, the fox population re- 
covered from decline and eventually in- 
creased greatly. Consequently, epizootic fox 
rabies was again observed in the winter of 
1957 to 1958. A few confirmed cases in 
dogs also occurred. The epizootic reached 
major proportions late in 1958 when rabid 
foxes again invaded the villages. Approxi- 
mately 24 cases occurred among sled dogs. 
One child was attacked by a rabid fox. 
His trousers were torn but the skin was 
unscathed. 

Stimulated by public sentiment and 
with the assistance of Commissioner 
James Wilson, Alaska Department of Agri- 
culture, a field trip to carry out a rabies 
control program was undertaken in late 
February, 1959. The purpose of the trip 
was to accomplish the following in each 
village. 

1) Meeting with village council—dis- 
cussion of program objectives, natural 
history of rabies, principles of control, 
facilities, personnel, and procedures re- 
quired. 

2) General village meeting—the previous 
discussion duplicated. 

3) Meeting with volunteer workers— 
discussion of care of vaccine and equip- 
ment, and techniques of dog restraint and 
vaccination (fig. 3). 
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Fig. 4—Volunteer workers on St. Lawrenc 


e Island reconstituting rabies vaccine and 


filling syringes. 


4) Arranging and publicizing of vac- 
cination schedule, based on dog owner and 
team census obtained by the council and 
volunteer aids. 

5) Vaccination and registration of dogs. 

6) Return meeting with town council 
to report on effectiveness of program. 

In order to maintain good public re- 
lations, the itinerant nurse, missionaries, 
school teachers, sanitation aide, and 
National Guard commander were invited 
to all conferences and to aid in disseminat- 
ing public information. 

A great deal of emphasis was placed on 
the uncontrolled dog. Stray dogs are 
common, protected by apathy in some cases 
and ethnic tradition in others. They are 
usually young dogs which have not been 
integrated into teams or older dogs no 
longer able to work—also the “escape 
artists” who have slipped a collar or 
loosened a chain. The reluctance of owners 
to chain half-grown pups or to shoot 
faithful but decrepit old workers is under- 
standable. 

Since the town councils have limited, 
almost ineffective police powers, they must 
rely on public sentiment, rather than legal 
process, to enforce decisions. To press the 
issue for control, the stray dog was 
pictured in public meetings as a de- 
structive villain who: 

1) Carries rabies and Echinococcus 


infection which endanger human life, 
particularly children. 

2) Carries rabies and distemper to the 
useful dogs. 

8) Destroys or fouls human food and 
utilitarian articles. 

4) Endangers children by direct attack. 

5) Breeds into good dog lines, thus caus- 
ing general deterioration of the dog popu- 
lation. 

6) Fouls the community with excreta. 

These premises were well received by the 
people, but will require continued repe 
tition to stimulate continued public support 
of dog control. 

In discussions of rabies control, it was 
emphasized that dog vaccination was only 
one part of an effective program. For the 
villages there should also be: 

1) Development of a “buffer zone” 
against sylvatic rabies by year-’round 
trapping and shooting of foxes around the 
town for a radial distance of 3 to 5 miles. 

2) Tying of all full-grown dogs and 
provision of corrals for all pups too young 
to be tied. 

3) Destruction of all unowned, unused, 
and stray dogs. 

4) Vaccination of all dogs over 6 months 
of age; yearly vaccination of new pup 
crops. Revaccination at three- to four-year 
intervals of dogs to be kept on working 
status. 

The people were told about the grave 
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V.M.A. 
Jon 15.999 
consequences of human exposure to rabid 
dog bites, the treatment of bite wounds, 
the necessity for seeking prompt medical 
attention, and the nature of prophylactic 
treatment. They were instructed in the 
safe handling and disposal of dogs and 
foxes suspected of having rabies and the 
safe packaging and forwarding of speci- 


mens. 

The day before the actual vaccination, a 
brief training session was held with the 
yolunteer workers. The parts, function, and 
handling of syringes were explained. The 
nature of the vaccine, its safe storage, 
means of reconstitution, and the keeping 
of records were taught. 

In each town, the rate of vaccination 
outstripped the set schedule. Less than 
one and one half days were required to 
vaccinate 240 dogs in one town, and 
six working hours for 360 dogs in the 
other. Before vaccination of one dog team 
was finished, the next would drive up to 
the working area ready for vaccination. 
The owner and a volunteer worker would 
go down each string, administering the 
vaccine. Volunteer workers were busy re- 
constituting vaccine, filling syringes, 
making records, and cleaning and steriliz- 
ing syringes and needles (fig. 4). 

Reconstitution of the vaccine was ef- 
fected without the use of syringes. One 
end of a double-bitted “Vacutainer” bleed- 
ing needle was plunged into the inverted 
vial of water. Then the other end of the 
needle was plunged into the vial of 
powdered vaccine. The vacuum would allow 
all of the water to empty into the vaccine 
vial. For vaccination, 10-ml. syringes were 
used which would allow three injections 
per filling (three 3-ml. doses). Promptly 
after use, the syringes and needles were 
placed in water, flushed thoroughly, rinsed, 
and sterilized by boiling over a gasoline- 
fueled camp stove. Sterilized needles were 
packed in alcohol until re-use. 

Since chicken embryo rabies vaccine 
should not be allowed to freeze, our supply 
was transported in insulated picnic-style 
ice boxes. To protect the vaccine during 
dog sled travel at subzero temperatures, 
benzene-fueled handwarmers, which can be 
purchased at any sporting goods store, 
were placed inside the insulated chest. The 
large ones will burn 24 to 36 hours. The 
drain plug of the chest had to be kept open 


Fig. 5—Technique and position used for intramuscular 


rabies vaccine in a dog on St. Law- 
rence Island. 


injection of the 
to release the carbon dioxide and supply 
fresh oxygen for combustion. 

Frequently, in subzero weather, the 
vaccine froze in the needle between suc- 
cessive injections. This usually caused only 
a slight delay, since the warmth of the dog 
muscle soon cleared the needle of ice 
crystals. 

The owners were instructed to restrain 
the dog by straddling its shoulders and 
firmly holding the head and muzzle elevated 
and forward. To simplify location of the 
injection site, the vaccinators were in- 
structed to stand to the left of the dog, 
reach over with the left hand and firmly 
grasp the front of the dog’s right thigh 
with the heel of the hand resting in the 
flank and the index finger pointing toward 
the patella. The vaccinator was then to 
insert the needle in the middle of the back 
of the thigh and plunge it directly forward, 
toward the palm of his left hand to assure 
proper placement of the vaccine in the 
flexor muscles (fig. 5). Occasionally, a 
third person was needed to hold up the 
hindquarters and straighten out the leg of 
an apprehensive dog, or to hold a bushy 
tail out of the vaccinator’s face. 


CONCLUSION 


The success of these operations indicates 
that preventive veterinary medical prac- 
tices can be introduced and carried out in 
Alaskan native villages with minimum 
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professional supervision and with bene- 
ficial results for both people and animals. 
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Veterinary Practice in Alaska 


“Alaska, land of opportunity,” is, in 
actuality, a land of opportunity only for 
the industrious. It is a young man’s 
country. The average age of its non- 
Eskimo population is probably less and the 
educational level higher than those in the 
other 48 states. Opportunities for veteri- 
narians are about the same as elsewhere. 
The prospective practitioner should con- 
sider population numbers, economic stand- 
ing of the population, and the number of 
animals. Two important differences be- 
tween Alaskan and state-side practice are 
the proportionately higher investments 


needed to stari here and the fact that all 
drugs are ordered by mail, with conse- 
quently larger drug inventories. 


Living might be called adventurous, but 
two of the ever-present problems, the long 
hours of summer and the depressing dark- 
ness of winter, can make “cabin fever” a 
reality. Prices are high and ordering is as 
can be imagined. Winters are mild here 
in Anchorage but seem to extend into both 
ends of summer. However, Alaska is a 
sportsman’s paradise throughout the year. 

The problems of practice are the usual 
ones; foremost is canine distemper. We 
seem to have a high number of “vaccine 
breaks” in this area, possibly due to the 
time required to transport biological 
products from Seattle. Probably the entity 
seen most frequently in our clinic is an 
infectious type of tonsillitis. At least a 
fourth of the animals examined have vary- 
ing degrees of tonsillitis, ranging from 
mild cases causing little or no discomfort 
to severe cases with air-passage ob- 
struction and generalized toxemia. We 
have seen what to us seems an unusual 
number of dogs with cystic calculi. Pyo- 
metritis is common also. 

Five per cent of our practice consists of 
pleasure horses and, occasionally, an 
“exotic” creature of the wild. Cooperation 


among the practitioners, research men, and 
military veterinarians is on a high plane 
Horse problems are primarily nutritional, 
due to failure of owners to feed them 
properly during the long winter months. 
Little things, such as treating the humeral 
fracture of a buil moose and preparing 
formula for an orphan seal pup, have 
helped to make practice in Alaska inter- 
esting for all concerned.—J. D. Rasmusson, 
D.V.M., and Erik Barnes, D.V.M., Spenard, 
Alaska. 
+> + 

For many years, I was the only veteri- 
narian in Alaska. As the first territorial 
veterinarian, it was my duty to call on all 
of the fur farmers to assist with their 
problems and to test the few head of dairy 
cattle for tuberculosis and brucellosis. 

After World War II, the European fur 
market declined to nothing and the fox 
and mink growers went out of business if 
they had not already done so. There are 
now but three or four mink farms left in 
Alaska. 

After the war, more and more perish- 
able foodstuffs began to be flown into the 
territory and this was felt by the small 
dairy industry, for more and more dairy 
products came in by plane from the United 
States. Recombined milk has been the 
largest factor in closing the dairies, so 
that in the principal cities of Alaska only 
Juneau and Fairbanks still have operating 
dairies. There are about 1,200 head of 
cattle in the Matanuska Valley. 

There were never many horses in Alaska. 
At present, there are about 50 in the An 
chorage area and a few scattered along 
the railroad line in the hands of guides, 
but even guides are relying more each 
year on planes to take parties into the 
hunting areas. 

The towns and villages of Alaska are 
much too small to support a veterinarian. 
There are four veterinarians in practice 
in Anchorage, in addition to the military 
veterinarians. There is one veterinarian 
in Fairbanks. The territorial veterinarian 
is stationed at Juneau, and there is one 
practitioner in Palmer in the Matanuska 
Valley who is subsidized by the state to 
test the dairy cattle in that area. 

There is no real agriculture here and it 
will probably be many years before their 
is industry of any kind. At one time, there 
were several attempts made to produce 
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swine by utilizing garbage from the mili- 
tary installations but all except one of the 
feeders have quit. 

There are no serious veterinary problems 
for the reason that there are few animals. 
Distemper is the most common disease of 
dogs, and in the past few years, “hard 
pad” has appeared in increasing numbers. 
The incidence of hepatitis is also increas- 


Ot the internal parasites, Ascaris and 
tapeworms are the most prevalent. Hook- 
worms are not often found in dogs here, 
but are common in foxes. Now and then 
coccidiosis is found, mostly in the toy 
preeds which have been purchased in pet 
shops either here or in the United States. 
Infectious feline enteritis is prevalent. 
There is no poultry industry in Alaska. 
There are, of course, a few chickens but 
eggs cannot be produced in successful 
competition with eggs from the United 
States —Earl F. Graves, D.V.M., Spenard, 


Alaska. 


Cannibalism in Confined Swine 

Cannibalism or tail biting has become a 
major problem with hogs raised in confine- 
ment. The basic cause is believed to be an 
anemia which seems to be due either to a 
hemolytic Streptococcus infection, iodine 
deficiency, bloodsucking parasites such as 
the stomach worm, or to a combination of 
these ailments. It usually starts when the 
hogs weigh 100 to 140 lb. and may result 
from a craving for blood or simply from a 
depraved appetite. 

If there is only 1 tail biter, it is apt to 
be the only 1 with a full tail and will also 
probably show anemia. The Streptococcus 
infection is usually indicated, at necropsy, 
by mottled kidneys. It is treated with 1 lb. 
of sulfanilamide in 300 lb. of feed for five 
days. 

The iodine deficiency results in enlarged 
thyroid glands and is treated with 1 lb. of 
organic iodine in 500 lb. of feed for five 
days. 

The internal parasites are treated with 
1 lb. of phenothiazine per 100 Ib. of feed 
for 24 hours. This line of treatment usually 
results in improvement after two days. 

If the tails are somehow protected, the 
biters may change to ear biting. If the 
hogs are moved to pasture, the offenders 
may start excessive rooting. If 1 of the 


victims becomes so weak from loss of blood 
that it merely lies and squeals, the whole 
group may turn on it in cannibalistic style. 
—Richard A. Spring in Nat. Hog Farmer 
(May, 1959): 1. 


Actinobacillosis in a Dog's Mouth 

An abscess, about 4 cm. in diameter, 
with a tuberous surface was excised from 
the ventral surface of the base of the 
tongue of a 9-month-old dog in Hungary. 
Actinobacillus lignieresi was isolated in 
pure culture from the pus. The wound 
healed completely—Magyar Allator. Lap. 
(Jan., 1959): 31. 


Survey of Horses on Farms 

A survey made in Iowa recently indi- 
cates that slightly over 2 per cent of the 
farms still have a few draft horses. Many 
of them, however, were “pensionees” on 
pasture. Nearly 15 per cent of the farmers 
had a riding horse, and 10 per cent had 
ponies for the children.—Wallace’s Farmer 
(May 2, 1959): 36. 


Impact of Vertical Integration 

Integration in livestock production ap- 
peals to many farmers. The veterinarian’s 
relationship with the livestock owner will 
inevitably change as integration becomes 
more common. His new status probably 
will be more that of a consultant, hired on 
a contract or retainer basis. As an adviser, 
he would probably work less with indivi- 
dual animals, although on the whole it 
seems likely that more and more animals 
will come under the watchful care of a 
veterinarian. 

Some veterinarians have voiced the opin- 
ion that integration will tend to reduce the 
number of veterinarians, that those less 
able to compete will be forced out of the 
field. However, others believe that a strong 
program of preventive medicine, on a wide 
scale, would actually increase the demand 
for practitioners. 

Whatever the effects of vertical integra- 
tion on the profession, the individual would 
do well to reconsider aspects of his present 
practice before integration comes to his 
area, so as to be ready to meet the chal- 
lenge and serve his clients—C. D. Van 
Houweling, D.V.M., Washington, D. C., at 
1959 Meeting of the Ohio State V.M.A. 
in Columbus. 
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Vertical Integration in Livestock Production 
FOREST L. GOETSCH 


St. Louis, Missouri 


THE DEVELOPMENT of vertical integration 
in agriculture is one of the really signifi- 
cant happenings for farmers of the twenti- 
eth century. Eventually, it may change the 
entire business structure of the nation’s 
farms, tying them in more closely with 
suppliers and processors in the new concept 
known as “agribusiness.” 

Vertical integration can generally be de- 
fined as the combining of more than one 
stage in production, processing, or distri- 
bution under one management. This com- 
bining can come about through outright 
ownership of two or more of these stages. 
For instance, a meat packer may own a 
feedlot in which he feeds cattle to be proc- 
essed in his own slaughterhouse. 

This control may also come about through 
the use of contracts, the most common de- 
velopment in recent years. Since many 
persons were not familiar with the econo- 
mists’ term “vertical integration,” we 
coined the term “contract farming” to 
cover this type of situation. 


CONTRACT FARMING 


Contract farming has been used in the 
field of specialty crops for many years. 
Sugar beets are all grown under contract, 
as are a large portion of the tomatoes, 
sweet corn, and other fresh vegetables used 
for canning purposes. This assures the 
canner a supply of raw material and guar- 
antees the producer a market for his perish- 
able crops. 

Poultry Production—Since World War 
II, broiler contract programs have been 
develeping in the South and East. Today it 
is estimated that 95 per cent of all broilers 
are grown under contract. 

To begin with, they were strictly feed- 
financing programs; then they expanded to 
where chicks were also put out on credit. 
The feed business being competitive, it be- 
came necessary for all companies to offer 
this complete financing in order to keep 
their mills going. 

The owners of these broilers needed 


From an address given at the annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri Veterinary Medical Association, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 
27, 1959. Mr. Goetsch is manager, Publications Division, 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 


some safeguard ef their investment, » 
contracts were developed that set forth the 
rights and obligations of both parties. Th 
concept changed from one of feed financing 
to one in which the feed and the chicks be 
longed to the “integrator” and the farmer 
was just doing the work and furnishing the 
buildings and equipment. 

At this point, much of the decision mak- 
ing passed from the hands of the farmer to 
the feed dealer, hatcheryman, poultry proc. 
essor, or whoever owned the birds. The 
owner developed a complete management 
program for the farmer to follow and sent 
trained field service men to check on the 
birds. It became their primary responsi- 
bility to see that these flocks were healthy 
and profitable for their owners. 

If the farm producer found seme dead 
birds in the house, he didn’t call a veteri- 
narian, he called the field service man, In 
fact, in many areas they told us that few 
veterinarians were familiar with poultry 
diseases, so the companies trained their 
own men in preventive measures and treat- 
ment. 

Egg Production.—During the past year, 
contract farming has moved ahead faster 
in the egg business than in any other phase 
of agriculture. 

Cooperative egg-marketing programs 
were probably pioneered by the poultry 
producers of central California. More re 
cently, similar plans were developed in 
New Jersey and Iowa. Basically, this ar- 
rangement calls for the farm producer to 
market most of his eggs through the coop- 
erative which pays him a premium over 4 
certain market. There are strict quality re 
quirements. If the cooperative makes 
money, the farmer gets a dividend at the 
end of the year. In this case, the coopera 
tive is the integrator but the farm pre 
ducer owns a part of the cooperative. Many 
farmers lean toward this approach in meet- 
ing the issue of vertical integration i 
agriculture. 

The biggest growth in egg contracts has 
been with private companies, however. The 
first such plan was the Kansas “package” 
egg program that started about three yeals 
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ago and guaranteed producers a minimum 
price per dozen. The price of eggs dropped 
and the egg processor lost so much money 
that he couldn’t fulfill his contracts. The 
farm producers ended up owning a part of 
the business and having a man on the 
poard of directors. 

The contract in this case has since been 
modified so that it calls for a premium over 
the Kansas City market price. The farmer 
puys started pullets and pays for them out 
of his income from eggs. Financing is also 
arranged for him to buy necessary build- 
ings and equipment, usually through FHA. 


INTEGRATION ? 


There are basic reasons why contract 
farming developed in poultry raising and, 
more recently, in swine production and 
other areas. 

While the feed companies first put con- 
tracts into operation, they are not pri- 
marily responsible for integration. If it 
had not been economically sound, it would 
have passed out of existence in a short 
time. 

In the case of broilers, there was a need 
for improvement in the product in order to 
appeal to the consumer. The same is true 
of eggs and pork. 

Why is the farmer interested in signing 
a contract? In some cases, he needs finan- 
cial assistance to obtain his feed, poultry, 
or livestock. Also, he often needs the new 
houses or equipment that are a part of the 
modern production systems worked out by 
integrating groups. With a contract, he is 
in a better position to obtain loans. 

In new production areas, farmers may be 
glad to get the help of a trained service 


man. This was true when southern cotton 
and tobacco farmers started raising broil- 
ers and finishing out feeder pigs. 

Lower costs of production have almost 
always resulted, partly because feed com- 
panies have provided better balanced ra- 
tions, including proved additives. The latest 
management methods were also a part of 
the program. This lower cost of production 
has enabled the integrator to stay in busi- 
hess when the “independent” could not. 

Farming is a high-risk business, with 
huge investments and large annual cash 
outlays. Young farmers, in particular, are 
interested in contracts so the risk is shared. 

Assuring themselves of a market may be 
one of the reasons that farmers sign con- 
tracts. Today, the supermarkets handle the 


bulk of the food business. They use specifi- 
cation buying to meet consumer demands. 


SWINE PRODUCTION 


Pork has not fared well on the self- 
service counter of the supermarket. Every- 
body has been talking about “meat-type” 
hogs but few have done much about get- 
ting them until the last couple of years. 
Packers have said we ought to have them 
and farmers have said you ought to pay us 
more premium. In the meantime, consumers 
have bought more broilers and more beef. 

The wide fluctuations in the seasonal 
supply of hogs have been a serious financial 
problem for packers. In 1959, packers will 
be asked to kill 5.8 million hogs in June 
and 8.1 million in October. They have the 
same size plant, the same equipment, and 
same number of personnel both months. 

Along with the need for better quality 
and a uniform supply has come the develop- 
ment of the new system of confinement 
raising of hogs. These three factors have 
stimulated contract farming in swine pro- 
duction. 

One of the first such contracts was devel- 
oped in the South for use with “pig par- 
lors,” which are not necessarily involved 
with contract farming. However, this sys- 
tem of production lent itself to a plan 
whereby the feed dealer supplied feeder 
pigs and the complete ration, with the 
farmer receiving a flat payment per pound 
of gain. 

A recent U.S.D.A. publication’ states: 
“With a feeder pig contract, the integrator, 
who is frequently a feed dealer, supplies 
the pigs and their feed. He also handles 
management problems, takes care of veteri- 
nary expenses, and later takes the hogs 
when they are ready for market.” 

In one plan, the farmer agrees to use 
certain commercial feeds but can supply 
his own grain. When the hogs reach a cer- 
tain weight, the farmer is to deliver them 
to the packing plant where they are graded 
on a rail basis. On all hogs qualifying as 
meat-type, he will be paid a premium of 50 
cents per hundred. For those not qualify- 
ing, he will receive market prices. 

This program is developing slowly, with 
multiple farrowing to provide a more uni- 
form supply of hogs throughout the year. 

Feeder pigs are also being produced 


U.S. Dept. of Agric.: Contract Farming and Vertical 
Integration in Agriculture. Agric. Information Bull. No. 
198, July, 1958. 
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under contract. There appears to be a 
trend toward specialization in swine grow- 
ing—one group producing breeding stock, 
another raising feeder pigs, and still an- 
other group finishing them for market. 


CATTLE FEEDING 


Contract cattle feeding has been done 
for years in many areas. It is a form of in- 
tegration, especially where a packer owns 
cattle and has them fed for him in a cus- 
tom feedlot. Also, in some cases, the feeder 
is selling his fat cattle in advance for a 
stated price, in order to cut the risk from 
falling prices. 

There has been fairly rapid growth of 
the commercial feedlots in the West and 
Southwest, where an increasing proportion 
of the cattle are finished and slaughtered. 

For the veterinarian, this will create a 
somewhat different type of client relation- 
ship than now exists. One company has a 
program of artificial insemination of beef 
cows, using production-tested sires. The 
aim is to obtain a sure supply of the right 
type of steers for the future. The company 
supplies semen and the technician to do the 
insemination, at no cost to the rancher. In 
turn, the rancher contracts to sell his 
calves as weanlings or yearlings to the 
packer at a premium. 


Dairy Cow POOLS 


One of the first dairy cow pools was in 
Utah. Another, in Iowa, has about 800 
cows. Thus, tank trucks can load the milk 
at one location instead of picking it up at 
several farms. Also, the milk will qualify 
as grade A without each farmer having to 
invest in costly milk parlors and bulk tanks. 
These savings supposedly amount to $0.60 
to $1.00 per 100 Ib. of milk. 

The cow owners pay for the feed and 
other expenses of their cows on a pro-rated 
basis. They pay the farm $30 per year per 
cow to cover costs of buildings, equipment, 
and for profit. They can sell their hay and 
grain to the pool if they wish. 

Since the farmers keep their dry cows at 
home and have them freshen there, there 
would be need for a veterinarian’s services 
at the individual farms. However, the cow 
pool would need a full-time veterinarian, 
part of whose services would be insemina- 
tion of the several hundred cows. 

Another integration possibility in dairy- 
ing is the raising of dairy heifers under 


contract to be sold to dairy pools. One 
farmer buys heifer calves or yearlings and 
raises them until they are about to calve, 
Another specializes in operating the milk- 
ing herd with no calves to worry about. 


CONCLUSION 


There will probably be more integration 
of the livestock and poultry industries, 
Confinement systems of production, usually 
a part of these contract programs, result in 
concentration of livestock and poultry 
which can create serious animal health 
problems. Veterinarians will no doubt be 
called upon to play a major part in making 
these new production programs successful, 


Demonstration of the Nymph of 
Linguatula Serrata Frolick, 1789 in 
Sylvilagus Floridanus from North 

Central Oklahoma 


EVERETT D. BESCH, D.V.M., M.P.H. 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


The nymphal stage of Linguatula ser- 
rata in the cottontail rabbit, Sylvilagus 
floridanus, has not been reported previous- 
ly from Oklahoma. A survey of parasites 
from 42 of these rabbits collected from 
central Oklahoma did not include this para- 
sitet The cottontail rabbit was shown to 
be a suitable intermediate host, however, 
when nymphs were found in 20 rabbits in 
Alabama.* One of these had 65 nymphs of 
L. serrata in the mesenteric ganglia, 11 in 
the liver, and more than 75 in the lungs, 
but the average number found per host 
was 35. These figures exclude prenymphal 
stages and calcified forms. 

The rabbit concerned in this report was 
collected during August, 1958, from the 
grassland area south of Pawhuska, Okla. 
It was examined for parasites within four 
hours after collection. One nymph* was 
recovered in the residue of the warm saline 
solution in which the teased lungs of the 
rabbit had been placed. The body organs 
of another rabbit, collected from this same 


Dr. Besch is assistant professor, Department of Vetett 
nary Parasitology, College of Veterinary Medicine, Okle 
homa State University, Stillwater. 

*Identification as Linguatula serrata was confirmed by Mr. 
Allen McIntosh, Animal Disease and Parasite Resear 
Division, U.S.D.A. 
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area, were examined but no nymphs were 
found. 

Nymphs of L. serrata are said to be 
capable of freeing themselves from their 
cysts spontaneously upon death of the in- 
termediate host. Furthermore, it is stated 
that freed nymphs perish after two and 
one half to three days at 18 C. room tem- 
perature, but they are able to resist de- 
struction in lung tissue for 15 days when 
kept at a temperature of 2 to 3 C. Ap- 
parently the change in the tissue oxygen 
potential furnishes the stimulus for the 
nymph to free itself from the cyst. The 
longevity of nymphs has not been estab- 
lished, but in the same report,? it is stated 
that living, infective nymphs of L. serrata 
were removed from guinea pigs which had 
been infected for two and one half years. 
However, in this case, the cyst wall was 
thickened and the liberation time was pro- 
tracted. 

Although the migratory route of this 
parasite in the intermediate host is not 
clearly understood, it is stated in one re- 
port? that the egg, upon entering the small 
intestine, loses its outer coverings by the 
action of the digestive juices, and the em- 
bryo is set free. By means of a penetrating 
apparatus and clawed limbs, the embryo 
pierces the gut wall and is apparently car- 
ried by the blood and lymph streams to 
some organ of the body where it becomes 
encysted and undergoes a series of larval 
ecdyses. 

Linguatula serrata has a wide definitive, 
as well as intermediate, host range. Nymphs 
have been found in man, the long-eared 
hedgehog, cat, black rat, brown rat, crested 
porcupine, cavy, common hare, common 
rabbit (Lepus cuniculus), cottontail rabbit, 
horse, ass, ox, domesticated goat, sheep, 
pronghorn antelope, South African blue 
Duiker, Bubal antelope, roebuck, European 
fallow deer, Arabian camel, domestic pig, 
and the collared peccary. 


CONCLUSION 


To beiter understand the importance of 
this parasite in the United States, the dis- 
tribution and abundance of Linguatula ser- 
rata in the intermediate and definitive hosts 
should be studied. Attention should be 
given to the examination of wild carnivo- 
rous animals, especially the fox and coyote, 


Fig. 1—The body of the nymph of Linguatula serrata 
is 3 to 6 mm. in length and is divided into 80 to 90 
rings, each ring being bordered posteriorly by a row 
of closely set spines. Two pairs of hooks are located 
near the anterior end of the nymph; the mouth is 
situated between the anterior-most pair of hooks. 


“to determine their role as reservoir hosts. 


The coyote, unlike the fox, apparently has 
not been listed in the definitive host range 
of this parasite but should be considered a 
possibility because of its food habits. 
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Swyery aud Obstetrics 


and Problems of Breeding 


Surgical Correction of Congenital 
Incontinence in a Pup—A Case 
Report 


ALBERT SINGER, V.M.D. 


Morris Plains, New Jersey 


In July, 1958, a female mongrel pup, 10 
weeks old, was examined because of the 
continuous presence of urine on both the 
vulva and the end of her stubby tail. A 
foul urine odor was quite evident and the 
skin of the vulva was irritated and swollen 
and had shreds of mucus on the surface. 
Examination of the vaginal vault revealed 
merely a pool of urine. 

The owner, informed that the cause was 
apparently congenital, requested either 
euthanasia or experimental treatment at 
our expense. 

About a month later, a laparotomy was 
performed in order to determine the exact 
cause of the incontinence. It was found 
that the right ureter did not empty into 
the bladder, but rather into the body of the 
uterus, thus accounting for the continuous 
fiow of urine into the vagina. Rather than 
attempt to transplant the ureter into the 
bladder, the right kidney and its ureter 
were removed in entirety. 

The pup was active and alert on the first 
postoperative day and has remained so 
ever since. The continuous flow of urine 
has ceased and the skin of the vulva healed 
rapidly without topical treatment. 


Dr. Singer is a general practitioner in Morris Plains, 


Prolapsed Uterus and Rectum in a Sow 

Two days after a sow farrowed 11 pigs, 
her rectum prolapsed. The owner replaced 
it by lifting the posterior part of the sow, 
but it recurred in a few hours. When 
examined, the swollen and cyanotic pro- 
lapse was 15 cm. long, with severe necrotic 
lesions. The sow would eat, but moved 
little, and her temperature was 104 F. (40 
C.}. 

Since reduction was _ not _ possible, 
excision of the rectum was started. How- 
ever, part of the horn of the uterus was 
found in the prolapse and could not be 
reduced. The abdominal wall was then 
incised, a hand introduced, and the horn 
was drawn into the abdomen and out 


through the incision where it was found to 
be uninjured. It was then replaced, the 
laparotomy wound sutured, and _ the 
excision of the rectum was completed. 

The sow was given penicillin for four 
days. The pigs were given cow’s milk for 
two days, after which the sow nursed them 
satisfactorily—M. B. Nemadic in Vet, 
Glasnik, 13, (1959): 134. 


Attempted Hormonal Castration of 


Boars 

Boars given stilbestrol showed no ing 
creased growth or breeding activity. Hows 
ever, doses of 2 to 4 mg./kg. of body 
weight resulted in degeneration of the 
testicles without affecting the animal 
libido. This degeneration was greater if 
the younger than in the older boars. Even 
the smaller doses resulted in the disap 
pearance of the urine-like odor from boat 
meat for about two months.—Vet. Glasnik, 
12, (1958): 344 (abstr. in Die Vet.-med; 
11, (1958): 586. 


Insemination of Sows 

During the first ten months of operation 
a small insemination service for sows used 
2 boars both as donors and for natural 
services. Between 100 and 180 ml. of semem 
diluted from 3:1 to 1:3 was used for eagi 
sow or gilt within one to six hours aftel 
ejaculation. 

The number of services per conceptiog 
was not much higher for 80 inseminated 
sows (1.56) than for 30 naturally-breg 
sows (1.32). The litter size averaged 11.6 
for sows and 8.37 gilts which were insemi 
nated, compared with 8.42 and 6.0 re 
spectively for naturally-mated animali 
This difference could not be explained— 
Vet. Bull. (March, 1959): Item 8783. 


Superovulation After Gonadotrophic 
Treatment for Sterility 

Of 83 cows which conceived within three 
weeks after being treated with pregnant 
mare’s serum (P.M.S.) alone or combined 
with chorionic gonadotrophin (P.U.), 21 
(25%) gave birth to more than 1 calf (im 
cluding triplets and quadruplets). There 
was no increase in twinning in cows 
treated with P.U. alone—Vet. Bull, (March, 
1959): Item 892. : 
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What Is Your Diagnosis? 


Because of the interest in veterinary radiology, a case history and radio- 
graphs depicting a diagnostic problem are usually published in each issue. 


Make your diagnosis from the picture below—then turn the page > 


Fig. |!—Radiograph, lateral recumbent view of abdomen of the Cocker Spaniel. 


History—aA female Cocker Spaniel, 11 years old, was troubled with frequent 
urination and hematuria. Two large masses were palpated in the abdomen. One 
was in the area of the urinary bladder and the other on the floor of the abdominal 
cavity midway between the xyphoid cartilage and pubis. The dog had shown no 
discomfort until the urinary signs appeared. A lateral recumbent radiograph was 
taken (fig. 1). 
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Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Multiple calculi of the urinary bladder and a mummified fetus 
in the peritoneal cavity. 


Fig. 2—Radiograph, lateral 
recumbent view of the 
Cocker Spaniel showing 
urinary calculi (A), mum 


mified fetus (B). 


Comment.—The presence of multiple uroliths of the urinary bladder is not 
unusual but an -extrauterine fetus is infrequently found. This one was de- 
hydrated, covered by a thin, fibrous membrane which was attached to the omen- 
tum, but there were no signs of current inflammation. 

The owner said that the dog had not been in heat for at least ten months 
and, to his knowledge, she was not bred nor were any signs of illness or other 
disturbances, such as false pregnancy, noticed until she developed urinary 
distress. The anterior mass had been discovered at a routine examination several 
‘months previously, but the owner wanted nothing done about it as long as the 
dog remained well. On laparotomy, the calculi and fetus were removed. The uterus 
appeared normal, with no evidence of a rupture. It could not be determined how 
or when the fetus became misplaced. 

This report was submitted by Drs. L. E. Griffith and Ben Griffith, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Our readers are invited to submit histories, radiographs, and diagnoses of 
interesting cases which are suitable for publication. 
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A Review of Recent Findings in Infectious Diseases 
of Sheep. I. Virus Diseases 


Clinical Data 


D. G. McKERCHER, D.V.M., Ph.D.; E. L. BIBERSTEIN, D.V.M., Ph.D.; E. M. WADA, B.S, 


DURING THE PAST several years, a number 
of new diseases of sheep have appeared in 
yarious parts of the world, while some of 
the long recognized infections have spread 
in rather alarming proportions to countries 
wherein they did not exist previously. 

Of most immediate concern to the veteri- 
nary profession and to those associated 
with the livestock industry in the United 
States are the conditions that now exist in 
this country. However, in view of the ease 
by which infectious agents can now be dis- 
seminated by modern methods of global 
transport, there must be an awareness of 
the existence of exotic diseases, a knowl- 
edge of their clinical manifestations, and a 
realization of the potential threat that they 
pose to the livestock industry of this coun- 


try. 
ENZOOTIC ABORTION OF EWES 


A syndrome characterized by premature 
lambing and abortion has been recognized 
in Scotland as a distinct disease entity. It 
is caused by a new member of the psit- 
tacosis-lymphogranuloma-venereum (P-L-V) 
group of viruses, and was named “enzootic 
abortion of ewes” (EAE).?® Later, the con- 
dition was reported from France’ and 
Germany” and recently from Montana.** 

The disease is characterized by prema- 
ture lambing and abortion. The ewe re- 
mains clinically normal except in cases in 
which the fetus dies and is carried for 
some time. In such instances, the ewe may 
lose condition and die within a few days of 
aborting. Ewes that give birth to living 
lambs or fetuses that die just before term 
show no ill effects. Abortion and premature 
lambing usually take place during the last 
two or three weeks of pregnancy, although 
abortions may occur as early as six weeks 
prior to full term. 

In previously unaffected flocks, and in 
flocks containing a high proportion of 
young ewes, from 25 to 30 per cent of the 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 

ifornia, Davis. 

Presented before the Section om General Practice, Nine- 
ty-Fifth Annual Meeting, American Veterinary Medical 
Association, Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 18-21, 1958. 
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ewes may abort or lamb prematurely. How- 
ever, since abortions or premature lamb- 
ings are followed by normal subsequent 
ones, the incidence of the infection in a 
flock drops appreciably in subsequent years. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 


Abortion in ewes was produced in Scot- 
land by the parenteral inoculation of pooled 
unfiltered suspensions of liver, spleen, kid- 
ney, lungs, and stomach contents of aborted 
fetuses. Filtered suspensions of aliquots of 
the same materials failed to cause abortion. 
Since the placental membranes of the in- 
oculated ewes had macroscopic changes 
somewhat similar to those of Brucella 
abortus infection, smears were prepared 
and stained by a modification of the acid- 
fast technique. Examination of the slides 
revealed the presence of small, coccoid mi- 
croorganisms which were subsequently 
shown to be the elementary bodies of a 
hitherto undescribed member of the P-L-V 
group of viral agents. 

The virus was shown to be present in 
great concentrations in the amniotic and 
uterine fluids and in the uterine mucosa, 
but it could not be recovered by chicken 
embryo inoculation from the fetal tissues. 
It was concluded, therefore, that the virus 
is either absent in fetal tissues or present 
in such a low concentration as to be un- 
recoverable by this technique. The fact that 
abortions were produced by the inoculation 
of the tissues and stomach contents of 
aborted fetuses was accounted for on the 
basis that only a small amount of virus is 
required to produce abortion, or that the 
tissues were contaminated during autopsy 
with virus from the fleece which had been 
contaminated by contact with the infected 
fetal membranes. 

The virus from the uterine contents of 
infected ewes was readily cultivated in the 
yolk sac of embryonating ehicken eggs and 
killed the embryo in four to nine days. The 
virus was found also to infect mice by in- 
tranasal inoculation, producing extensive 
lung consolidations; elementary bodies 
were readily observed in impression smears 
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stained by Macchiavello’s and Castaneda’s 
methods.” 

Ewes inoculated with the yolk sac- 
propagated virus showed a febrile reaction 
which lasted for three days following in- 
oculation, but they otherwise remained 
normal.': Inoculation with the virus prior 
to service resulted in subsequent abortion 
in a number of the inoculated sheep, while 
ingestion of the virus by pregnant sheep 
also resulted in abortion. The fetal mem- 
branes of aborting ewes and of most pre- 
maturely born lambs displayed irregular 
areas of thickenings in the chorion, with 
adherent exudate on the interstices. The 
cotyledons varied in color from dark red 
to dull gray and showed marked necrosis. 
Histological sections of diseased cotyledons 
also showed extensive areas of necrosis. 
The uterine mucosa and cotyledons, how- 
ever, appeared normal. 

A complement-fixation test was developed 
in which infected yolk sac and fetal mem- 
branes from experimentally infected ewes 
are employed as antigen. By means of this 
test, complement-fixing antibodies were 
demonstrated in the serums of sheep with- 
in two weeks of aborting, and were found 
to persist for at least four months. A sero- 
logical survey revealed that the rate of in- 
fection is higher than clinical evidence 
would indicate. Tests conducted on a limited 
number of rams showed them to be free of 
antibodies, although positive reactions were 
obtained in lambs and virgin ewes.*° 

However, since other viruses of the P-L-V 
group are known to infect sheep,®** and 
since members of this group of agents can- 
not be differentiated: by means of the 
complement-fixation reaction, we feel that 
this test probably has dubious value in 
survey studies designed to determine the 
incidence of infection with one particular 
member of this group of viruses. 


DIAGNOSIS 


Although abortion and premature lamb- 
ing are the most prominent features of the 
infection, clinical signs are not infallible 
diagnostically, since the ewe may be in- 
fected and yet the lamb be born at term 
and be quite vigorous. 

The appearance of the fetal membranes 
has some diagnostic value. However, the 
demonstration of elementary bodies in 
stained smears of the expelled membranes 
and the uterine exudates, or the isolation 
of the virus constitutes positive evidence of 


infection. Since serum antibodies do not 
appear until two weeks after abortion hag 
occurred, the complement-fixation test is 
useful mainly as confirmatory diagnostic 
procedure. 


PREVENTION AND CONTROL 


Enzootic abortion of ewes can be pre- 
vented by a vaccine which consists of a 
formalin-inactivated suspension of infec. 
tious yolk sac. A vaccine also has been pre- 
pared from the fetal membranes of experi- 
mentally infected ewes. The usual practice 
is to give two injections to each animal 
either prior to, or following, service. Both 
vaccines appear to be equally effective 
There is at least one report regarding the 
efficacy of antibiotic therapy.*? 

At present, little is known regarding the 
manner in which the virus is maintained 
and spread. 


ABORTION IN SHEEP DUE TO THE 
WESSELSBRON VIRUS 


Abortion and newborn lamb mortalities 
result in heavy economic losses in the 
Union of South Africa. Rift Valley fever 
(RVF) was a major contributing factor un- 
til a vaccine for the disease was developed 
and used extensively throughout the Union. 
Continued losses on a reduced scale demon- 
strated that there were still undetermined 
causes of abortion and lamb mortality. 

In 1954, a disease reported from the 
Orange Free State resembled RFV in that it 
swept through a large flock of sheep, caus- 
ing abortion and some deaths in ewes, and 
death of newborn lambs.** Since the ewes 
had been vaccinated two weeks previously 
against RVF, it was thought possible that 
the vaccine virus might have been the 
cause of the outbreak. Accordingly, an in- 
vestigation was immediately initiated. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 


From the brain and liver of a lamb that 
was sent to Onderstepoort for examination, 
a viral agent was recovered by the intra- 
peritoneal and intracerebral inoculation of 
baby mice. Subsequently, it was found that 
it could be cultivated in embryonating 
chicken eggs but death of the embryos was 
inconstant. Since serum neutralization and 
protection tests indicated that the virus 
was serologically and immunologically dis- 
tinct from the RVF virus, it was considered 
a hitherto undescribed agent and, accord- 
ingly, was referred to as the Wesselsbron 
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(wB) virus, after the name of the district 
in the Orange Free State from which it 
was obtained. 

It was found that newborn lambs could 
be readily infected by parenteral inocula- 
tion of the virus, followed by death in some 
eases and recovery in others, while in older 
lambs, only a fever resulted. Ewes inocu- 
lated while pregnant occasionally gave 
birth to lambs that remained clinically nor- 
mal. In the majority of cases, however, the 
ewes aborted and some died. Others carry- 
ing full-term lambs also died. In most cases, 
the virus could be isolated from the aborted 
fetuses. However, it could not be recovered 
if the lamb was born prior to, or during, 
the febrile period in the ewe, thus suggest- 
ing that the virus produces abortion only 
after invading the fetal tissues from the 
body of the dam. 

Horses, cattle, and swine, following in- 
oculation, reacted only with a fever of short 
duration. Pregnant members of these spe- 
cies were not inoculated, but rabbits and 
guinea pigs aborted following inoculation, 
and virus was recovered from the fetuses. 

Livers of lambs infected with WB virus 
are characterized by degenerative changes 
consisting of a diffuse necrosis of the cells, 
accompanied by marked karyorrhexis and 
infiltration of leukocytes. The livers of in- 
fected ewes are pale and friable, and are 
characterized by the degenerative changes 
observed in the livers of infected lambs. 

Man can be infected by the WB virus. 
This was amply demonstrated by an out- 
break of the infection that occurred in a 
group of laboratory workers following in- 
advertent exposure while working with the 
agent. The infection in man is character- 
ized by fever and accompanied by rigors 
and acute general muscular pain similar to 
that of RVF. Virus was isolated from the 
blood during the febrile stage of the infec- 
tion, and antibodies to the virus were pres- 
ent in all who had a clinical attack of the 
disease. Antibodies also were present in 
those who did not experience a clinical epi- 
sode but who handled high level passaged 
virus. In a field outbreak which occurred in 
1956 in the Orange Free State, most of the 
personnel in charge of the flock in which 
the infection occurred became ill.? 


PRESENT STATUS AND OUTLOOK 


Thus far, there have been several out- 
breaks of the disease reported, although a 


serological survey indicates that antibodies 
to the virus are usually present in sheep, 
and to some extent in cattle, in Southern 
Africa, including Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. In Zululand, there 
were isolated two strains of a virus so 
closely related antigenically to the WB virus 
as to be considered identical.2* One was 
recovered from a native undergoing a clini- 
cal attack of disease, and the second from 
a suspension of trapped mosquitoes col- 
lected in the same area. It was established 
also that the virus is mosquito-transmitted. 
Since the WB virus is insect-transmitted, 
regulatory measures are of no value in con- 
trolling the infection. Preventive measures 
have not as yet been developed because of 
the short lapse of time since the disease 
was first recognized. The fact that the virus 
appears to undergo modification by serial 
passage in mice and chicken embryos is a 
hopeful sign insofar as concerns the possi- 
ble development of a modified live virus 
vaccine similar to the one used for RVF. 


BLUETONGUE 
Bluetongue is recognized as a disease of 
considerable importance to the sheep- 


raising industry of this country since the 
virus was isolated in 1952 in California.** 
According to the latest report from the 
Animal Disease Research Laboratory of 
the U.S.D.A.,*° the disease has thus far been 
diagnosed clinically, and with laboratory 
confirmation, in 12 states; from Missouri 
in the east, Nebraska in the north, Califor- 
nia in the west, and Texas in the south. It 
has spread progressively to previously un- 
affected states since 1952. The disease re- 
cently appeared for the first time on the 
European mainland in Portugal* and later 
in Spain.* There is at the present time con- 
siderable concern that it may become wide- 
spread in Europe.** 

Much of the effort for some time follow- 
ing the recognition of the disease in the 
United States was devoted to obtaining a 
more comprehensive knowledge of its clini- 
cal manifestations, to the development of 
immunizing procedures, and to confirma- 
tory diagnostic studies.™ Before 
elaborating on studies that were carried 
out subsequently, one precaution in regard 
to immunizing against bluetongue should 
be re-emphasized. 

Some ewes vaccinated in 1954, when the 
vaccine first became available, gave birth 
to malformed and, occasionally, dead lambs, 
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simulating the syndrome observed earlier 
in sows that were vaccinated during early 
pregnancy with modified hog cholera vi- 
rus.25 A systematic survey, which included 
a statistically significant number of sheep, 
indicated a close correlation between vacci- 
nation during early pregnancy and the in- 
cidence of the condition.?? Following the 
recommendation that ewes not be vacci- 
nated during pregnancy, the incidence of 
deformed lambs and stillbirths dropped 
dramatically. While .attempts were not 
made to reproduce the syndrome by experi- 
mental means as has been done in the case 
of swine, nevertheless, available evidence 
leaves little doubt that the modified virus is 
the causative factor. 

Many fundamental and certain applied 
aspects of bluetongue remain to be resolved. 
Such studies include a thorough analysis of 
the antigenic structure of the many strains 
of virus that have been isolated in the 
United States; the epizootiology of the 
disease; and the development of a more 
practicable method of confirming clinical 
diagnoses than the one in current usage. 

The implications arising from the ex- 
istenee of several immunological types. of 
the bluetongue virus—which is well illus- 
trated by the situation in South Africa— 
should be pointed out. Recognition of this 
feature of the disease resulted only when a 
number of “breaks” which occurred in vac- 
cinated flocks were investigated, and a 
strain of bluetongue virus recovered which 
was immunologically distinct from the vac- 
cine virus. As new antigenic types of the 
virus emerged in this manner, it became 
necessary to incorporate a representative 
strain of each in the vaccine in order to 
provide adequate protection. At the present 
time, the vaccine used in South Africa is a 
multivalent product consisting of four im- 
munologically distinct strains of virus. 

There is no indication that more than 
one antigenic type of bluetongue virus 
exists in the United States, although im- 
munological studies have been conducted 
on only several of the 20 or more strains 
that have been recovered during outbreaks 
in this country. Moreover, these tests were 
carried out entirely in sheep which, as will 
be pointed out later, possess distinct dis- 
advantages for this type of work. However, 
realizing that the virus apparently 


mutates, or at least alters its antigenic 
characteristics, under natural conditions, 
a constant check must be maintained for 


the appearance of antigenically aberrant 
strains in order that an effective immuni- 
zation program can be sustained. 

Although certain fundamental inform. 
ation about the epizootiology of bluetongue 
has been established over the years by 
the South African investigators, these 
studies have been handicapped by the 
lack of certain fundamental needs. The 
resolution of the epizootiological picture 
appears to be contingent on the identi- 
fication of the reservoir host or hosts of 
the virus. Indications are that sheep do 
not harbor the agent for a sufficient time 
to carry the infection over from one year 
to the next. It is possible, although doubt- 
ful, that the Culicoides species of gnat, 
which is known to transmit the virus, 
serves as a biological vector in that the 
virus is transmitted “in ovo” from one 
generation of gnat to the next. 

The virus of bluetongue has been re 
covered from rodents in South Africa but 
not with sufficient consistency to implicate 
any particular species as a reservoir host. 
It has been demonstrated that cattle in 
South Africa harbor the virus during 
certain periods of the year without show- 
ing clinical signs of disease, and that sheep 
inoculated with the blood of such animals 
develop severe symptoms of bluetongue. 
However, it is not known how long cattle 
carry the virus, or whether it might be 
harbored in them in a masked form during 
interepizootic periods. 

Confirmation of the clinical diagnosis of 
bluetongue, in the United States especially, 
presents a problem because of the relative- 
ly recent appearance of the disease, with 
the consequent lack of opportunity to 
become acquainted with its clinical mani- 
festations, and due to its mildness as 
compared with the clinical descriptions 
reported in the literature. Confirmatory 
tests can be carried out in sheep. However, 
in addition to being an extremely costly 
procedure, there is the disadvantage of 
being unable to determine beforehand the 
susceptibility of the sheep used except by 
inoculation. Attempts have been made in 
the past to develop serological procedures 
for bluetongue but with indifferent 
success.1*52 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 


With the development of the technology 
of tissue culture, these procedures were 
investigated in renewed attempts to evolve 
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serological procedures that might be profit- 
ably applied to the various phases of blue- 
tongue study mentioned. This work was 
jnitiated in South Africa,’ and later 
taken up in the United States. 

It was found that the bluetongue virus 
can be propagated in monolayer cultures 
of lamb kidney cells, and that cytopatho- 
genic changes are produced. Since these 
changes could be neutralized by blue- 
tongue-immune serum, a_ neutralization 
test was developed which, on the basis of 
limited testing, appeared to be quite type 
specific. It was found also that the tissue 
culture-propagated virus provides quite a 
satisfactory complement-fixing antigen, 
thereby making it possible to develop a 
complement-fixation test possessing a 
broad antigenic spectrum. 

Indications are that serological pro- 
cedures will eventually replace sheep for 
diagnostic procedures and for virus typing. 
In addition, they open up new areas of re- 
search, particularly in the field of epi- 
zootiology, in which little progress could 
be made in the past because of the lack of 
suitable technical procedures. 


SHEEP PNEUMONIA 


The pneumonias of sheep have long been 
recognized as one of the most important 
problems associated with sheep-raising 
throughout the world. In the past, many 
investigators have studied these conditions 
from the standpoint of etiological factors 
but without arriving at any agreement 
regarding the causes since many species of 
unrelated bacteria were isolated, while 
claims by some investigators indicated that 
a virus was the cause. 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDIES 


Within the past several years, strains of 
viruses which may or may not be identical 
have been isolated from pneumonic lungs 
of sheep in California,*** Ohio,* and pos- 
sibly in Michigan.** The California isolates 
are large elementary  body-producing 
viruses that were recovered from lesions 
of three distinct pathological manifes- 
tations of pneumonia. 

The first was from lungs that were 
congested and somewhat edematous. This 
type of pathological change in the lungs is 
associated with an acute pneumonia which 
occurs in sheep in California during the 
summer and fall months. The second series 
of isolations was made from sheep with 


typical cases of enzootic pneumonia, lobar 
in character and frequently accompanied 
by a fibrinous pleuritis. This infection is 
also quite common during the late summer 
and early fall months in California in 
lambs that are brought from the coastal 
ranges to irrigated pastures in the central 
valley for fattening. A viral agent was 
isolated also from animals with a quiescent 
type of pneumonia which is prevalent in 
lambs raised on the coastal ranges of Cali- 
fornia. This form of disease, character- 
ized chiefly by bronchiolitis and atelectasis, 
is detected only at slaughter.** 

Reports indicate that the _ isolation 
made in Ohio was from lungs affected with 
this type of pneumonia.?? The propagation 
of an agent, in chicken embryos, from the 
pneumonic lungs of sheep that fitted the 
description of the lungs yielding the first 
California isolate was reported from 
Michigan. However, since the embryo 
tissues were not examined for the presence 
of inclusion bodies or other evidence of 
viral infection, it cannot be ascertained 
whether this agent was the same as the 
elementary body viruses isolated subse- 
quently. 

Studies of representative strains of the 
viral isolate recovered in California and 
Ohio showed them to be morphologically 
and tinctorially identical, and to possess 
similar pathogenic properties for chicken 
embryos and mice. Cross-protection tests 
conducted in guinea pigs indicated a 
considerable antigenic similarity, although 
more critical studies are needed in order 
to quantitate these relationships. 

Intratracheal inoculation of sheep with 
the California strains of virus produced a 
febrile response accompanied by the de- 
velopment of mild pneumonia. The agent 
was recovered from the pneumonic lungs, 
and antibodies to the virus were demon- 
strated subsequently in the serum.** 
Cultures of Pasteurella species and pleuro- 
pneumonia-like organisms, which were also 
recovered from field cases of the enzootic 
type of pneumonia, failed to produce a re- 
action in sheep, either when inoculated 
alone or in conjunction with each other. 
When combined with the virus, the pneu- 
monia produced was no more marked than 
when the virus only was given. Suspensions 
of lung from typical cases of field out- 
breaks of enzootic pneumonia, when inocu- 
lated intratracheally into sheep, produced 
the typical field syndrome, both with 
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regard to clinical manifestations and to the 
pathological changes.* 


PRESENT STATUS AND OUTLOOK 

Preliminary studies suggest that several 
strains of a large elementary body-produc- 
ing virus, which was isolated from animals 
with ovine pneumonia in California and 
Ohio, are identical. However, the type of 
pathological process from which the iso- 
lations were made varied considerably. An 
analysis of the pathological findings 
suggests that these differences may be 
more apparent than real in that they could 
conceivably represent various stages of the 
same process. Evidence of this may be 
summarized as follows. 

The original isolations made in Cali- 
fornia were from the congested, edematous 
lungs of animals that died of an acute 
pneumonia. Three weeks following the 
inoculation of this virus into sheep, ne- 
cropsy revealed the presence of small focal 
consolidations consisting essentially of a 
bronchiolitis and atelectasis, and virus was 
recovered. This pathological picture is 
quite characteristic of the so-called “silent” 
type of pneumonia which is observed at 
slaughter in lambs raised on the coastal 
ranges of California, and in lambs in Ohio. 

The same type of lesions was observed 
in sheep inoculated with virus recovered 
from the enzootic type of pneumonia which 
is prevalent in California, and from the 
clinically quiescent form of the disease in 
both California and Ohio. 

This evidence might suggest that these 
pulmonary foci observed at slaughter are 
chronic, residual lesions that resulted from 
a previous attack of pneumonia. It is pos- 
sible that in young lambs, due to the 
presence of maternal antibodies and pos- 
sibly to other factors, the infection is not 
as severe as in older animals. As has been 
suggested,'* these lesions, under the stress 
experienced by the animals in transit, 
might become activated—since it has been 
shown that they contain virus—and the 
pneumonia produced be manifested as the 
early congestive stage of the disease or the 
subsequent lobar type, characteristic of the 
enzootic form, depending on the time when 
the lungs were examined. 

The etiological role of the virus in the 
pathological processes from which it has 
been isolated is not yet clear although it is 
evidently of considerable significance. 
However, the fact that lung suspensions 


from animals with field cases of pneumonia 
produce an infection that simulates close. 
ly the naturally occurring disease would 
suggest that factors, either biological or 
environmental in nature, or both, are 
involved. 

The possibility that the large elementary 
body-producing viruses from sheep lungs 
are identical with the virus of enzootic 
abortion of ewes (EAE) must be considered, 
With this thought in mind, the strain of 
sheep pneumonia virus isolated by the 
senior author in 1952 was_ inoculated 
parenterally into sheep during late preg- 
nancy. A fever which lasted for several 
days was produced in each animal and 1 ewe 
gave birth to a dead lamb, although ap- 
parently at term. The other lambs were 
delivered at term and appeared normal. 
However, the fact that virus was recovered 
from the placental tissues of 2 of the 3 
inoculated ewes was considered highly 
significant.?® 

Due to the intervention of bluetongue 
in California it was, unfortunately, not 
possible to pursue these studies further at 
the time. However, it has been found 
recently that the strain of sheep pneu- 
monia virus studied earlier regularly 
produces abortion in guinea pigs on experi- 
mental- inoculation, and the agent can be 
readily recovered from the placental 
tissues. The young are either born dead 
or die shortly after birth, and virus can be 
recovered from the internal organs without 
difficulty.** 

In view of these findings, comparative 
studies of the isolates that have been 
recovered from sheep in the United States, 
and the virus of EAE, are strongly indi- 
cated. Such studies should include also 
the elementary body-producing virus that 
was isolated from the feces of normal 
sheep in Japan, in order to clarify the 
status of these viral agents in sheep. 
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Actinobacillosis in Sheep 

In recent years an increasing number of 
sheep, in South Australia, have developed 
actinobacillosis abscesses in the muzzle, 
under the jaw, and sometimes along the 
neck. Nodules may be 3 inches in diameter 
before they rupture and discharge typical 
greenish yellow pus. Affected sheep usually 
die, in eight to ten weeks, from starvation 
due to inability to eat. 

Successful treatment consists of sub- 
cutaneous injections of 20 cc. of 10 per 
cent sodium iodide solution, repeated four 
or five times at weekly intervals.—J. 
Agric. South Australia (Feb., 1959): 308. 
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Polyarteritis in Sheep 


C. F. HELMBOLDT, D.V.M., Ph.D.; E. L. JUNGHERR, Vet. Dipl., D.M.V.; 
JEN HWANG, D.Y.M., M.S. 


Storrs, Connecticut 


PERIARTERITIS NODOSA (polyarteritis,* pan- 
arteritis?’) in animals has been reported in 
such species as the American deer (Odo- 
coileus virginianus),? axis deer (Axis 
dog,? horse,1* mink,® 
nilgai antelope (Boselaphus tragocame- 
lus),?2 and This reports the con- 
dition in 3 domestic sheep, an animal not 
previously reported to suffer from this 
disease.*” 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


In 1906, an epizootic gastroenteric 
disease in the axis deer of the Wiirtten- 
berg district in Germany was described.** 
The histological alterations were chiefly 
periarteritis nodosa which occurred in the 


In America, vascular lesions were ob- 
served in swine hypersensitized to a heat- 
killed culture of Ery. rhusiopathiae* 
European described the 
histological lesions as beginning in the in- 
tima and subendothelial portions of the ar- 
tery; fibrinoid swelling or coagulative 
necrosis ensued and spread to the media 
and finally to the adventitia. Infiltration 
with round cells occurred, accompanied by 
granulocytic leukocytes. Although thrombi, 
intramural hemorrhages, and aneurysms 
were seen, these changes were not common. 

Arteritides, associated with other disease 
entities, have been described in the veter- 
inary literature. It was reported that in- 


TABLE I|—Clinical Observations on 4 Animals with Polyarteritis 


Sex Age (mo.) 


Appearance 


Signs of illness 


Good flesh 
Emaciated, 


Wether 6 


6 loss of wool 


Female 30 Good flesh 


Female 5 Good fiesh 


Anorexia; colic; 

ill 4 days; died. 

Intense pruritus; anorexia; 

ill 60 days; temp. 102 F.; killed. 
Stomatitis; pododermatitis; 

ill 7 days; temp. 103 F.; killed. 


Nasal discharge; anorexia; 
ill 5 days; temp. 103.6 F.; died. 


heart, kidney, liver, gallblader, tongue, 
and skeletal muscle. The middle-sized ar- 
teries were commonly attacked.**** The 
German literature on arteritides in animals 
was reviewed and the condition was re- 


fectious anemia of horses produced poly- 
arteritis, particularly in the endocrine and 
reproductive organs.”° Equine virus arteri- 
and Aleutian mink disease® caused 
severe inflammatory arterial lesions. 


TABLE 2—Gross Pathological Observations on 4 Animals with Polyarteritis 


ported in swine.*® Erysipelothrix rhusio- 
pathiae was believed responsible, in that 
vaccination or natural exposure produced 
an an allergic state, and thus the arteritis. 


Station, University of Connecticut, 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Three sheep and a heifer comprised the material 
for this report. The sheep came from three Con- 
necticut farm flocks of approximately 50 animals 
each. The flocks were separated by distances of at 
least 45 miles. The heifer came from a dairy farm 
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Fig. I—Section of the kidney of a 6-month-old wether lamb showing the areunte and interlobar 
arteries markedly thickened and compressing the medullary parenchyma. H & E stain; x 34. 


Fig. 2—Cross section of an artery seen in figure |, showing marked infiltration of adventitia by round 
cells. The media is distinct and slightly infiltrated while the endothelium is unaffected. H & E stain; 
x 105. 
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TABLE 3—Microscopic Observations on 4 Animals with 


Polyarteritis 

Zz 
Cc 

Sheep 1 + + 
Heifer Encephalitis + + 


of 200 animals, which were maintained near one of 
the sheep farms (sheep 1). 

These animals were subjected to routine necropsy 
procedures: (1) Portions of brain and of thoracic 
and abdominal viscera were fixed in 10 per cent 
formol-saline solution, embedded in paraffin, sec- 
tioned, and stained by hematoxylin-eosin. Special 
staining techniques such as Levaditi’s silver tech- 
nique, Masson’s trichrome, and Gridley’s fungus 
stain were employed for selected tissues; (2) bac- 
teriological cultures were made on blood agar 
plates of cardiac blood, liver, and spleen. Mycologi- 
cal examination by culture of nasal turbinate ma- 
terial on Sabouraud’s agar was done on 1 sheep 
(sheep 3); (3) toxicological analyses were made 
of rumen contents and liver;* (4) serological tests 


RESULTS 


Clinical Signs.—There were no common 
signs of illness among the affected animals 
(table 1). Sheep 1, a 6-month-old South- 
down wether, died in four days after a 
stormy course of colicky signs accompanied 
by anorexia and a slight rise in body tem- 
perature; clinical diagnosis was renal lithi- 
asis. Sheep 2, a 6-month-old Suffolk wether, 
was slaughtere< after a 60-day illness char- 
acterized by pruritus, anorexia, emaciation, 
and a slight febrile reaction; clinical diag- 
nosis was scrapie. Sheep 3, a 30-month-old 
grade ewe, was killed after a seven-day 
illness with a slight febrile reaction; clini- 
cal diagnosis was nonspecific rhinitis. 

The heifer, a 5-month-old Guernsey, died 
after a five-day illness accompanied by ano- 
rexia, nasal discharge, and slight febrile 
reaction. Since she had been dehorned a 
few days previously, the clinical diagnosis 
was septic sinusitis. All animals repre- 
sented sporadic cases, other flock members 
were in good health. 

Necropsy Findings.—Gross pathological 
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Fig. 3—Artery from the sella turcica of the same lamb (see fig. |). Round cells infiltrate the adven- 
titia; the media and the endothelium are normal but the leukocytes in the lumen show the “pave- 
menting phenomenon." H & E stain; x 105. 


for leptospirosis were done by the agglutination- 
lysis test. In addition, limited hematological studies 
were done on the two live specimens (sheep 2, 
heifer). 


*Made by Dr. Harry Fisher, chief chemist, Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station, New Haven, Conn. 


changes lacked similarity. Sheep 1 had an 
ulcerative urocystitis (table 2). Sheep 2 
had a bilateral enlargement of the ureter, 
chiefly due to edema. In the heifer and 
sheep 3, there was a purulent rhinitis. In 
addition, the heifer had a large subdural 
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4¢ 
cortex of a 5-month-old heifer. The markedly infil- 
trated adventitia surrounds an intact media but the 


lumen is occluded by hyperplastic endothelium. H & E 
stain; x 105. 


hemorrhage over the cerebellum. Nodules 
along the arteries, such as are often re- 
ported in human beings®?? with peri- 
arteritis nodosa, were not seen. 
Histological Findings.—The outstanding 
lesion was arteritis affecting arteries up to 
0.6 mm. in the greatest luminal diameter 
but most commonly found in the smaller 
arteries, particularly those of 0.3 mm. in 


Fig. 6—Artery from biceps femoris muscle of a 6-month-old wether lamb. A loose round cell infiltra- 
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Fig. 5—Artery from the renal pelvis of a 6-month-old 

ram lamb. Sectoral penetration of the media by ad- 

ventitial infiltrates is seen at the 12 and 5 o'clock 
positions. H & E stain; x 125. 


diameter. The alteration began as an in- 
vasion of the adventitia by lymphocytes 
and a few histiocytes (fig. 3). The next 
step was a sectoral penetration of the 
media by the infiltrating cells (fig. 5, 7). 
At this stage, the leukocytes of the blood 
stream seemed to migrate to the plasmacy- 
tic zone to form the “pavementing pheno- 
menon’’* (fig. 3). The round cells, which 
penetrated the media, had proliferated and 
spread about in the subendothelial tissue 
(fig. 6). This process resulted in endothelial 


tion is seen in the adventitia while the lower right portion shows hyperplastic endothelium projecting 
into the lumen. H & E stain; x 105. 
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Fig. 7—Artery urinary bladder of a 30- 
month-old ewe. A thick adventitial cuff of round cells 
is beginning to penetrate the media. H & E stain; x 105. 


hyperplasia, but occlusion of the lumen 
was rare (fig. 4). The majority of the af- 
fected arteries presented this pathologi- 
cal picture, i.e., all layers were involved. 
Infarction, owing to thrombosis, was un- 
common. The veins were never involved. 

The arteries of the urinary tract, from 
kidneys to bladder, were invariably at- 
tacked (table 3). In the ureter and bladder, 
the arteries in the muscular wall were in- 
volved while, in the kidney, the arcuate 
and interlobar arteries (fig. 1, 2) were al- 
tered. In sheep 2 from which many samples 
were sectioned, the arteries of the skeletal 
muscles (fig. 6) were also intensely altered. 
Of further interest was the relatively large 
number of Sarcosporidia seen in these 
muscles. 

Aside from the polyarteritis, other 
lesions were uncommon. In sheep 2, a peri- 
portal infiltration of round cells (fig. 8) 
was seen in the liver and, in the heifer, 
there was a mild, nonpurulent, dissemi- 
nated encephalitis. In this sheep, which was 
clinically considered to have scrapie, no 
histological lesions were-found in the cen- 
tral nervous system. 

Bacteriological and Mycological Find- 
ings—No pathogenic bacteria were iso- 
lated from any of the animals. From the 
turbinates of sheep 3, various fungi such 
as Cladosporium wernechi, Hormodendrum 
sp., and Mycelia sterilia were isolated but 
not considered significant. 


Fig. 8—Section of liver from the EAE — 
lamb (see fig. 6), showing a portal triad, infiltrated 
by round cells. H & E stain; x 105. 


Hematological Findings.—Nothing of di- 
agnositic value was found by the limited 
examinations applied. 

Toxicological Findings—In 1 animal 
(sheep 2), lead was found in the liver (20 
p.p.m.) and in the rumen content (25 
p.p.m.). No explanation as to the source of 
the toxic metal was obtained. 


DISCUSSION 


The arterial lesion reported here was 
classified as polyarteritis on the grounds 
that the entire arterial wall eventually be- 
came involved. The term, periarteritis no- 
dosa, was not considered appropriate 
because of its inherent semantic impli- 
cation of outer arterial wall involvement, 
and because no nodal formation was seen. 

The pathogeny of periarteritis nodosa in 
man®?1 and in animals**?® indicates that 
the initial lesion occurs in the media as 
contrasted to the periadventitial tissue in 
the cases considered in this report. Another 
point of difference was the absence of 
granular leukocytes in the ovine specimens. 

The etiological factor in these cases of 
polyarteritis was not determined. In man 
and in other animals, the arteritides of 
this type are generally conceded to result 
from an allergic state. Little concrete evi- 
dence is offered, particularly in animals, 
except that the available reports™:?*?> in- 
dicated a hypersensitivity arising from 
Ery. rhusiopathiae infection or vaccina 
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tion. Another theory, that a filterable virus 
causes this rare condition, has some sup- 
port from the occurrence of arteritides in 
equine virus arteritis’® and in infectious 
equine anemia.*° However, no cause could 
be determined in the cases presented. 

The fact that lead was found in abnor- 
mally high amounts in 1 case (sheep 2) 
was probably not significant as far as ar- 
teritis was concerned; arterial lesions 
were not seen in sheep in which lead 
poisoning had been produced experimen- 
tally.* 

The disseminated nonpurulent encepha- 
litis seen in the calf was suggestive of 
malignant head catarrh.** Yet, arterial 
lesions were not reported in this disease,** 
which tends to eliminate malignant head 
catarrh as a cause. Furthermore, the 
disease in sheep is benign and of no 
systemic consequence.** 


SUMMARY 


Polyarteritis occurred in 3 sheep and a 
dairy heifer. The sheep were from widely 
separated farms but the heifer was from a 
farm neighboring that of one of the sheep. 
No cause for the disease was determined. 
The illness did not appear to be contagious. 

Affected animals manifested variable 
signs of illness. One sheep appeared to have 
renal lithiasis, another stomatitis, and the 
third scrapie. The clinical diagnosis for the 
heifer was malignant head catarrh. 

The lesions occurred chiefly in the uri- 
nary tract, particularly the interlobar and 
arcuate arteries of the kidney; other areas 
such as skeletal muscle were involved to 
a lesser extent. Microscopically, the first 
discernible alteration was an accumulation 
of round cells in the adventitia. This stage 
was followed by sectoral penetration of the 
media resulting in focal endothelial hyper- 
plasia. The media then became widely in- 
volved. No granulocytic leukocytes were 
present. Arteries of about 0.2 mm. luminal 
diameter were commonly affected. 
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GAME-MANAGEMENT personnel of the Wyo- 
ming Game and Fish Commission became 
conscious of a lowered fawn:doe ratio 
in antelope in the Delaney Rim area 
of south-central Wyoming in 1954, At that 
time, they counted 48 fawns per 100 does 
in the area. Normally, between 80 and 
100 fawns per 100 does are expected to 
survive. In 1956, the ratio in the same area 
was only 17 fawns per 100 does. This re- 
duction caused concern, and a detailed 
study was started in late 1956 to determine 
causes for this low fawn:doe ratio. 


PRELIMINARY STUDIES 


Preliminary studies were made to de- 
termine the conception rate and the state 
of nutrition of antelope in the problem 
area and in a control area where the re- 
production ratio was normal. 

In the female antelope collected from 
the problem area during the 1956 to 1957 
gestation period, the fetus:doe ratio was 
1.79:1.0. However, aerial counts made in 
July, 1957, one month after fawning sea- 
son, showed survival of only 15 fawns per 
100 does. Female antelope collected in the 
control area showed a fetus:doe ratio of 
1.65:1.0 during the same gestation period.® 
Aerial counts in the control area in July 
of 1957 showed survival of 84 fawns per 
100 does. These data showed a high con- 
ception ratio in both herds but a low fawn 
survival rate in the problem herd as com- 
pared to the control herd. 

A field observer was placed in the 
problem area during the time of the ex- 
pected fawn drop. No dead fawns or 
aborted fetuses were found during a two- 
week period. The skeletons of 15 fawns, 
which had died the year before, were 
found. Many of the skeletons were intact, 
indicating that predation was not a serious 
factor. 


From the Department of Veterinary Science and Bacteri- 
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Body weights of the antelope from the 
problem area were generally as high or 
higher than those from the control area} 
Body-fat deposits were much larger on 
the animals collected from the problem 
area as compared with animals from the 
control area. This indicated that nutrition 
was probably not a critical factor in fawn 
survival.5 

Since the conception and _ nutrition 
factors appeared to be normal, the pos- 
sibility of a genital disease was indicated. 
The Veterinary Science and Bacteriology 
Department of the University of Wyoming 
was carrying on research on ovine vibriosis 
at this time; therefore, specimens collected 
from the antelope during the last three 
months of the gestation period were sub- 
mitted to this department to determine 
whether Vibrio fetus was present. Sheep 
ranged the same area as these antelope. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE AND RESULTS 


First Year—During the 1956 to 1957 
gestation period, 14 female antelope were 
collected in the low fawn survival area and 
14 from the high fawn production (control) 
area. Bacteriological examinations were 
made on 12 animals from the former herd 
and 5 from the control herd. 

Vibrio-like organisms were found in 3 
of the 12 animals collected in the low fawn 
survival herd—from the blood of 1 female 
in March, from the amniotic fluid of 1 in 
April, and from the stomach contents of 1 
twin fetus in May. No suitable domestic 
animals were available to continue animal 
inoculations with these positive cultures. 
No Vibrio organisms were isolated from 5 
animals from the control herd. The low 
survival ratio in conjunction with the 
presence of Vibrio organisms in the 3 
animals indicated that vibriosis should be 
given top consideration for the next phase 
of the study. 

Second Year.—The 1958 collections were 
arranged to cover only the last three 
months of the gestation period of the 
female antelope. Two control areas were 
also studied to determine the effect of as 
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sociation with domestic sheep as a possible 
factor in vibriosis in antelope. A control 
area was established where domestic sheep 
were running with the antelope and where 
fawn survival was high (control area 1). 
A second control area was set up where no 
sheep had been in contact with the ante- 
lope for a number of years, yet where the 
antelope showed high fawn productivity 
(control area 2). The problem area re- 
mained the same as in the previous year, 
with domestic sheep utilizing the same 
range as the antelope. 

Fourteen mature female antelope were 
collected from each of the three areas dur- 
ing the last three months of gestation 
(antelope fawn in late May or early June 
after a seven-month gestation period). 
Total antelope counts were made in the 
areas before the collections to establish 
the population for percentage estimates. 
Cultures for the isolation of V. fetus were 
made from each of the 42 animals collected. 

Antelope were collected in the field with 
a rifle. As soon as possible after the animal 
was killed, the vagina was tied to eliminate 
the possibility of contamination from the 
exterior and the uterus was removed 
intact. The method of collecting the ante- 
lope was responsible for an _ occasional 
damaged or ruptured uterus. In these cases, 
the fetuses were placed in a polyethylene 
bag for return to the laboratory. Efforts 
were made to refrigerate the uteri and 
fetuses immediately after collection and to 
take them to the laboratory as soon as 
possible. 

The problem area and control area 1 were 
each approximately 150 miles from the 
laboratory, and as many as three days were 
required to make all collections in these two 
areas. Control area 2 was approximately 
85 miles from the laboratory; therefore, 
the collection and storage of specimens 
from this area were more satisfactory. 

Blood samples taken as soon as possible 
after death were innoculated into culture 
medium under vacuum in the field, then 
taken to the laboratory and incubated with 
the fetal specimens. Specimens taken in the 
laboratory included samples of the stomach 
contents from the fetuses, swabs of the 
uteri of the dams, and fetal fluid culture. 
Available time and equipment did not allow 
a complete study of the entire flora of the 
female organs; only the organism V. fetus 
was sought. The cultural techniques of 
Plastridge ¢¢ al. were used for isolation of 


V. fetus.2 The livers and stomachs of all 
fetuses were frozen and stored until the 
cultures were complete. 

After thawing and macerating the frozen 
stomachs and livers of the fetuses which 
were thought to contain infective material, 
pregnant domestic ewes were inoculated 
orally with a mixture of these specimens 
by means of a drenching gun. Approxi- 
mately 100 cc. of material was given to 
each ewe. The aborted fetuses from these 
ewes were cultured as described previously. 
Cultures were taken within 24 hours after 
abortion from all but 1 of these fetuses, 
which was already in a state of decompo- 
sition. 

Two of the 14 mature female antelope 
collected in the problem area during 1958 
yielded Vibrio organisms—from the amni- 
otic fluid of 1 in April and from the 
stomach contents of a twin fetus from the 
other in May. The 28 mature female ante- 
lope collected in the two control areas were 
negative for Vibrio organisms. 

Abortion occurred in all of 4 susceptible 
ewes following inoculation with material 
collected from the 2 positive antelope dur- 
ing 1958. Nine control ewes, held under 
similar conditions, lambed normally. Vibrio 
organisms were isolated from 2 of the 
aborted lambs. Cultures of a third aborted 
lamb were negative. No cultures were pre- 
pared from the fourth aborted lamb which 
was in a state of decomposition when 
found. 


DISCUSSION 


Aerial antelope counts made of the study 
areas each month prior to collection trips 
indicated that the samples taken in 1958 
represented 6.6 per cent of the population 
in the problem area, 4.5 per cent in control 
area 1, and 14.3 per cent in control area 2. 

The diagnosis of a V. fetus infection is 
based on the predominance of the Vibrio 
organism in the aborted fetus.1:* The or- 
ganisms isolated from the antelope during 
this study were classified as V. fetus ac- 
cording to morphology and staining charac- 
teristics. The fact that abortions occurred 
in susceptible domestic ewes following oral 
inoculation with material from fetal organs 
was an aid in determining the identity of 
the isolated organisms.* 

Cultures obtained from 2 of the female 
antelope collected in the problem area 
during the second year of study (1958) ful- 
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filled the morphological and biological ac- 
tivity of V. fetus. 


SUMMARY 


A low conception rate was not a factor 
in the low fawn production in a herd of 
antelope. Vibriosis was incriminated as a 
possible cause of the low production. 

Organisms isolated from female ante- 
lope from this herd fulfilled all available 
laboratory and clinical diagnostic tests for 
Vibrio fetus. 
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Induced Transmissible Gastroenteritis 


in Newborn Pigs 

In a study of the effect of transmissible 
gastroenteritis (TGE) on suckling new- 
born Hampshire pigs, no significant differ- 
ence was found in the organ and total body 
weights between infected and noninfected 
baby pigs up to the fifty-fourth hour fol- 
lowing infection. 

Total body and organ weights in general 
were lower in the infected pigs from the 
fifty-fourth to the ninetieth hour after in- 
fection, probably because of vomiting, di- 
arrhea, and decreased feed consumption. 
The weight of stomach tissue plus intesti- 
nal tract and its contents was higher for 
infected pigs than for noninfected pigs, 
when adjusted to equal body weight, and is 
believed to be due to cubasncosel and mu- 
cosal edema. 

The total blood protein and hemoglobin 
of infected pigs were higher than those of 
the noninfected pigs, which probably indi- 
cated dehydration. Blood glucose varied 
considerably more in infected pigs than in 
the noninfected pigs, but there was no 
definite trend toward a sustained hypogly- 
cemia in spite of the fact that liver glyco- 
gen decreased to practically zero. The sus- 
tained blood glucose of infected pigs was 
believed to be largely due to endogenous 


protein breakdown, which was correlated 
with higher blood urea and nonprotein ni- 
trogen. 

Impaired kidney function may also ac- 
count for the sustained and elevated blood 
urea and nonprotein nitrogen of infected 
pigs—[John W. Yusken, Pauline Ho, EL 
wood F. Reber, and Horace W. Norton: 
The Effects of Infecting Newborn Pigs 
with Transmissible Gastroenteritis Virus. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, (May, 1959) :585-588.] 


Piperazine Kills Liver Flukes in Vitro 


but Not in Vivo 

The activity of Fasciola hepatica was 
temporarily increased when placed in a 
solution of 250 mg. of piperazine in 100 
ml. of Ringer’s solution. Their activity 
gradually decreased and they were dead in 
24 hours. 


eee 

When 60 cattle with fascioliasis were 
treated parenterally with a mixture of 11 
per cent piperazine, 15 per cent sodium 
glycocholate, and 74 per cent water, there 
was no decrease in the number of F. he- 
patica ova in their feces.—Vet. Bull. (Feb., 
1959): Items 439 and 440. 


Age and Teeth of Charolais Cattle 

New observations on development of the 
teeth of registered Charolais cattle in 
France, involving 125 animals over a pe 
riod of four years, show great individual 
variations in the age of eruption. As in 
other breeds there was a negligible varia- 
tion in the pincers (medial pair) but great- 
er variation in the intermediate and corner 
(lateral incisor) teeth. 

Contrary to reports, the pincers did not 
appear before cattle were 2 years old and 
some were over 25 months (most between 
24 and 25 mo.). These teeth usually 
reached the dental table between 24 and 
28 months. 

The first intermediate pair erupted be- 
tween 29 and 36 months (av. 33 mo.) and 
were in wear three months later. 

The second intermediates erupted at 34 
to 48 months, with most of them at 42 te 
46 months (av. 43 mo.), and were in wear 
three months later. 

The corner pair erupted at 43 to 59 
months with the most common age being 
48 to 52 months and wear commencing at 
56 to 59 months.—R. Barone and J. M. 
Piette in Rev. méd. vét. (Feb., 1959): 156. 
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An Evaluation of Piperazine Citrate for Preventing Prenatal 
Infections with the Common Dog Ascarid (Toxocara Canis) 


FRANK A. HAYES, D.V.M., and HUGH T. McDANIEL, D.V.M. 


TOXOCARA CANIS, Toxocara cati, and Toxa- 
scaris leonina comprise the so-called 
“roundworms” of dogs in the United 
States. Toxocara canis constitutes most of 
the canine ascarid infections in this 
country, whereas 7. cati is usually re- 
stricted to cats and T. leonina is a rela- 
tively exotic species found primarily in 
zoo animals.*:1*17 Toxocara canis is the 
only helminth of this group which presents 
an economic and public health problem.*27»18 

Contrary to popular opinion, it is prob- 
able that Toxocara canis is the most 
serious parasite of dogs. Although the 
disease entity caused by these helminths 
does not show the striking clinical mani- 
festations which have been associated with 
some other canine parasitic infections, the 
insidious nature of the nematodes may 
soon justify some changes in previous con- 
cepts pertaining to the common round- 
worms. Recent investigations indicate that 
the greatest damage inflicted by these 
pathogens is in pups before the mature 
parasites appear in the alimentary canal.?* 

As an animal disease of public health 
significance, canine ascariasis has been 
considered a potential zoonosis for man.‘ 
Additional work has confirmed that T. 
canis is of considerable importance as an 
etiological agent of visceral larva migrans 
in 

This investigation has been a preliminary 
quest for arriving at a practical and effi- 
cient means of producing pups relatively 
free of ascarids at birth.*® High dosages of 
piperazine hydrochloride given orally to 
mice before and after infection with As- 
caris lumbricoides prevented the larvae 
from invading the blood stream and lungs.” 
Because of these findings and the pro- 
nounced filaricidal effect of certain pipera- 
zine compounds, one of the salts was 
selected as a logical drug for further ex- 
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MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Experimental Animals.—Twelve ascarid-free 
bitches and 2 studs were selected to form a colony 
which was considered representative of an average 
dog population. Two bitches were registered and 
10 were mongrels. One sire was a crossbred 
pointer-setter. Ten of the females were bred to the 
colony stud, and 2 to an additional unregistered 
setter bird dog. 

These dogs were kept in newly constructed con- 
crete pens (6 ft. by 18 ft.) which had not previ- 
ously been occupied by any animals. The kennels 
were cleaned daily. The dogs were fed a high- 
grade commercial concentrate with canned meat 
and milk supplements, and were kept in good 
physical condition. 

Inoculation.—Toxocara canis ova were obtained 
by a special procedure.® The eggs were collected 
directly from the excised uteri of the nematodes, 
and cultures were kept in 0.5 per cent formalin 
and incubated for a minimum of 21 days at tem- 
peratures between 70 to 90 F. Cultures between 21 
to 100 days of age were used for infection, and 
the percentage viability of each larval cultures was 
estimated by microscopic examination of live em- 
bryos in the eggs and through the oral inoculation 
of these into rabbits. 

For the latter procedure, rabbits infected with 
1,000 ova were killed 30 days postinoculation, and 
the liver, lungs, and brain of each animal were 
processed by means of a Baermann apparatus.” 
Live larvae were found in the tissues studied from 
each infected animal. 

The ova were suspended in an 0.85 per cent 
physiological saline solution and administered 
orally in gelatin capsules. On the tenth day after 
initial copulation, each bitch was given 5,000 em- 
bryonated 7. canis ova. This dosage and interval 
of infection were continued throughout gestation. 

Medication.—At the time of breeding, the 12 
bitches were allotted at random to four groups of 
3 animals each. Those in three groups were placed 
on different levels of piperazine citrate, which was 
given at daily and ten-day intervals during gesta- 
tion. For oral administration, the drug was incorpo- 
rated in the ration. One group of animals was 
retained as controls. The treatment regime through- 
out gestation was as follows: group 1—200 
mg. of piperazine citrate per kilogram of body 
weight per day; group 2—100 mg. per kilogram 
per day; group 3—-200 mg. per kilogram at ten-day 
intervals; group 4—drug not given (controls). 

Observations.—After the first day of breeding, 
with subsequent inoculation, feces from each bitch 
were examined at weekly periods until the pups 
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were weaned. Whenever possible, several fecal 
specimens were examined from each litter of pups. 
A modification of Stoll’s Method was used for 
this purpose. The pups were killed when 45 
days old and their alimentary tracts were searched 
for helminths. 

Worm Collection—During the life span of all 
pups, the ascarids they passed were collected daily 
and counted, and when killed, the helminths were 


pregnant bitches, the ascarid infections in 
the offspring were proportionately in. 
creased. 

Although the breeding bitches were free 
of adult ascarids, all pups were born with 
some T. canis. The susceptibility of the 
offspring seemed to be predetermined by 
the dam, and animals of a single litter 


TABLE I—The Effectiveness of Piperazine Citrate on the Course of Toxocara Cenis Prenatal Infections 


Dogs 


Pu 


ps 
Pups "ecrop-No. T. No. T. Total Means 
canis T. canis T. canis T. canis 


Month born sied canis 
Bitch of in per in at 


Group treatment 
No. birth litter litter 


No. _ interval 


feces necropsy litter 


Total 

pups 
Extremes necrop- Total Means 
sied T.canis T. canis T. canis 
per per per pup in pups 
group group ingroup in group 


Extremes 


per 
pup 


per 
litter 


per 


1 200 mg./- 
kg./day 
during 
gestation 
100 mg./- 
kg./day 
during 
gestation 
200 mg./- 
kg./at 10- 
day intervals 
during 
gestation 9 
Controls 10 
infected 
but not 11 
treated 12 


Aug. 7 
Sept. 9 


140.6 103-147 


225.0 
42.5 


200.6 


195-255 
30-63 
123-194 
7-16 
11-31 
7-36 


20-107 
7-17 
4-10 


29-64 
3-17 21 


12.7 
23.8 
24.0 


68.8 


14.8 
7.4 


49.4 


73 8.1 456 21.7 3-64 


*The cause of pup ey in this litter was thought to be parasitism (T. canis); all died within three days after 
pulmonary 


birth; the extensive hepatic and 


lesions were indicative of verminotic hepatitis and pneumonia. 


**Deaths of pups in these litters appeared to be unassociated with parasitism. 


procured from their alimentary canals by decanta- 
tion. Precautions were taken not to overlook im- 
mature worms. They were examined under mag- 
nification, identified, and counted. The number of 
T. canis passed by pups in each litter was esti- 
mated and the exact number in each animal was 
determined at necropsy. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Adult ascarids did not develop in any of 
the 12 bitches during this study; however, 
at approximately 21 days old, appreciable 
numbers of 7. canis ova had appeared in 
the feces of pups from each litter. Seasonal 
fluctuations‘ or breed differences in suscep- 
tibility to ascarids were not determined. 
There did seem to be marked litter varia- 
tions in susceptibility for T. canis infec- 
tions; however, the findings were consist- 
ent and wide extremes of infection among 
pups in a litter did not occur. 

As previously indicated for swine,® the 
piperazine salt used did not show any effect 
in inhibiting the migratory phase of T. 
canis (table 1). It even seemed that when 
this drug was fed at varying levels to 


were prenatally infected with slight indi- 
vidual variations in the number of these 
parasites. When the pups were 3 weeks old, 
many of the nematodes had reached the 
small intestine and T. canis ova were being 
passed in the feces. 

The earliest age at which an effective 
anthelmintic can be conveniently adminis- 
tered with safety to dogs is between 4 and 
5 weeks. This means that a one- to two- 
week interval exists during which most 
pups pass large numbers of viable T. canis 
ova before vermifugal procedures are prac- 
tical. In view of the recent public health 
implications of these helminths and the 
present limitations in therapy, both the 
veterinarian and physician should recog- 
nize their potentialities. Undue concern 
often has been expressed for canine para- 
sites which are of much less consequence, 
while the common ascarids were relatively 
ignored. 

This study was unsuccessful in solving 
the current problem involving children and 
their canine pets. 


| 
in 
(mg./kg. 
wt.) and 
Dec. 11 2* 450 450 
Feb. 8 6** 0 254 254 131,407 108.2 30-255 
May 6 5** 232 771 10033 | 
Oct. o 38 38 | 
ee Oct. 9 8** 0 190 190 16 1,210 75.6 7-194 
oe Au. 9 3** O 72 72 
Oc. 5 5 o 659 47.0707 
Aug. 29 37 | 
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SUMMARY 


Piperazine citrate administered daily or 
at ten-day intervals during the gestation 
period of 9 bitches failed to reduce intra- 
uterine infections with Toxocara canis in 


their pups. 
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Radiographic Diagnosis of Mesenteric 
Abscesses in the Horse 

Rectal examination, although of some 
value, does not yield satisfactory results in 
the diagnosis of mesenteric abscesses in 
the horse, since usually only the caudal 
part can be palpated and, at times, the 
whole abscess may lie out of reach of the 
exploring hand. 

Radiographic examination and artificial 
pneumoperitoneum provide information 
about the size, shape, position, and relation 
to other organs of these pathological forma- 
tions (caused most often by Streptococcus 
infection) whatever their topographic loca- 
tion. 

The size of mesenteric abscesses varies; 
their shape is semispherical, semielliptical, 
or conical. Their shadow is not homogene- 
ous because the liver, stomach, and right 
dorsal loop of the large colon partially 
press against each other. 

The animals are prepared for roentgeno- 
logical examination by fasting two to three 
days and by application of a mild laxative. 
It is advisable to calm the horses before 
the diagnostic procedure by administering 
some barbiturate. The insufflation is ap- 
plied in the left flank; small horses are in- 
sufflated with 10, medium-sized ones with 
15, and large animals with 20 liters of air. 
After the examination, most of the air is re- 
leased from the abdominal cavity. The ani- 
mals exhibit no unfavorable aftereffects. 
—[B. Zeskov, Z. Brudnjak, and V. Sertic: 
Radiographic Diagnosis of Mesenteric Ab- 
scesses in the Horse. Am. J. Vet. Res., 20, 
(May, 1959): 448-451.) 
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Body Temperatures of Racing Greyhounds 
R. D. FRANDSON, D.V.M., M.S.; T. H. BELLING, D.V.M., M.S.; JOSEPH MOLELLO, D.V.M. 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


MANY AUTHORITIES: place the normal body 
temperature of the dog somewhere between 
100.0 and 102.0 F. There is general agree- 
ment that exercise causes a rise in tem- 
perature. Additional factors frequently 
given as influencing temperature are age, 
sex, reproductive cycles, time of day, eat- 
ing, digestion, drinking water, environ- 
mental temperature, excitement, and ex- 
ercise. 

One writer* mentions that excitement in 
dogs may cause as much as 2 degrees in- 
crease in temperature, which always re- 
turns to normal after the dogs are back in 
the kennel one or two hours, unless some 
pathological cause is present. 

However, another® states, “Age, race, 
sex, temperament, and eating have but 
little influence on body temperature.” 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 


Body temperatures of greyhounds under 
a variety of conditions were recorded at a 
track* at Denver, Colo., during the sum- 
mers of 1955 and 1956. An electric ther- 
mometer** was used to obtain all tempera- 


tures. This thermometer registers a 
maximum temperature within ten seconds 
after the probe is inserted into the rectum 
of the dog. 

The routine of a dog track operation 
gives dogs a variety of experiences which 
might be expected to affect body tempera- 
ture. The procedure for obtaining tempera- 
tures was as follows: (1) Temperatures of 
the dogs were compared before racing and 
after racing a distance of 540 yards; (2) 
temperatures at weigh-in were compared 
with temperatures at weigh-out, which is 
from two to three hours later; (3) body 
temperatures of male dogs were compared 
with those of female dogs under similar 
conditions; (4) body temperatures taken 
at kennels before the dogs were brought to 


Dr. Frandson is associate professor, and Dr. Molello is 
instructor, Veterinary Anatomy Department, Colorado State 
University; Dr. Belling is in the Department of Animal 
Husbandry, New Mexico A. and M. College. 

Approved for publication by Colorado State University 
Experiment Station as scientific series No. 578. 

*The Mile High Kennel Club, Denver, Colo.; **the 
Swiftem Thermometer, no longer being manufactured. 


the track were compared with weigh-in 
temperatures. 

All dogs involved were registered grey- 
hounds; therefore, these results were based 
on individuals within a pure breed. The 
ages of racing dogs usually range from 
1% to 4 years. They are kept in private 
kennels away from the track. At approx- 
imately 4:00 p.m., they are turned out of 
their individual cages into an exercise 
yard. Body temperatures were taken as 
soon as the dogs were removed from their 
cages, but before they were turned into the 
exercise yard. 

After a short period in the exercise 
yard, the dogs not running that night are 
returned to their cages and fed. Those rac- 
ing are weighed and may or may not be 
fed a small amount of food, depending on 
how near the dog is to his pre-set weight. 
At weigh-in, any dog that varies more than 
1% |b. from his pre-set weight is 
“scratched,” and is not permitted to race. 

The dogs scheduled to race that night 
are then loaded into trucks or trailers and 
taken to the track for weigh-in. They are 
then placed in individual cages in the lock- 
out kennel at the paddock. 

The lock-out kennel, sometimes referred 
to as the “Ginny Pit,” is the area where 
the dogs for the night’s racing are confined. 
Confinement begins at the first weighing 
(the weigh-in) and prevails until the dogs 
are removed from their cages by licensed 
track personnel. 

Weigh-in, performed from 5:00 to 5:30 
p.m., refers to the initial weighing of a dog 
at the track. Weigh-out, done shortly after 
a dog is removed from his cage in the lock- 
out kennel prior to entering his. respective 
race, is the second time a dog is weighed. 
The weigh-out time is different for each 
race but must be at least two hours after 
weigh-in. 

Each dog remains in his cage until he is 
removed by a groom, weighed a second 
time (weigh-out), and paraded to the track. 
Most of the weigh-out temperatures were 
recorded for dogs in the first and second 
races (between 7:30 and 8:30 p.m.). 
Weigh-out temperatures were taken after 
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the dogs were weighed, but before they left 
the paddock for the track. 

On scheduled evenings, schooling races 
are held during the interval between 
weigh-in and the start of official racing. 
These schooling races are similar to official 
races except there is no purse for the win- 
ners, no betting on the races, and the dogs 
go to the track shortly after being weighed 
without being placed in lock-out kennels. 
Consequently, pre-race temperatures of 


TABLE |—Comparison of Body Temperatures of Racing Greyhounds Under Varied Circumstances 


Most temperatures were taken of school- 
ing dogs or dogs in the first two official 
races. Many of these dogs raced from one 
to three times per week throughout the 
season. No attempt was made to select or 
avoid the same dog for subsequent tem- 
peratures. 


DISCUSSION AND RESULTS 


The pre-race body temperatures, com- 
pared with post-race temperatures (table 


Male, weigh-in 346 
Female, weigh-in 195 
Weigh-in 271 
Weigh-out 271 
Weigh-in, over 102.9 F. 17 


Weigh-out, same dogs i7 


Mean body 
Body temperature recorded No. of dogs temperature Standard deviation 
Pre-race 45 102.750 = 34 
Post-race 45 105.695 + .85 
2.945 diff. T = 3.05 P(t>2.5)<.01 
Taken at kennel 69 100.217 + .434 
Weigh-in 271 102.064 + 


T = 8.04 P(t>2.5)<.01 


1.847 diff. 


102.042 = .505 
101.975 367 
067 diff. T = 14 P(t>2.5)>.01 
102.064 + .568 
102.055 + .591 
-009 diff. T= .18 P(t>2.57 )>.01 
103.37 = 47 
102.61 + .56 


-76 -22 P(t>2.921)>.01 


schooling dogs were taken shortly after the 
dogs were weighed. The purpose of school- 
ing races is to qualify dogs for official races 
and to obtain a past performance record 
for official programs in which the dogs may 
race. The schooling races are run over a 
distance of 540 yards. 

The dogs are placed in individual stalls 
in the starting box. The doors on the front 
of the box open automatically when the 
lure or mechanical rabbit reaches a speci- 
fied point in front of the box. Then the 
dogs follow the lure around the track until 
the lure disappears in the escape beyond 
the finish line. 

Post-race body temperatures were taken 
after the dogs were caught at the escape 
and then led back along the stretch to the 
paddock, a time interval of about 30 to 50 
seconds after the finish of the race. The 
actual running time usually ranged from 
30 to 34 seconds. 

Of the figures used in the comparison of 
weigh-in and weigh-out temperatures, the 
former were also used to compare the body 
temperatures of males and females. 


1), showed a significant difference. The 
mean difference was a rise of 2.945 degrees 
after running 540 yards. This is in agree- 
ment with the consensus that exercise does 
cause a rise in temperature. 

Pre-race and post-race body tempera- 
tures of schooling dogs were always taken 
as paired temperatures on the same dog. 
In each instance, the post-race temperature 
was higher than the corresponding pre-race 
temperature. 

When body temperatures at the kennel 
were compared with weigh-in tempera- 
tures, a significant difference was also 
found. The mean temperature difference 
was 1.847 degrees with the higher, of 
course, being found at weigh-in. There 
were probably several factors involved. Ex- 
ercise, excitement, and increased environ- 
mental temperature were all present and 
may have contributed to the higher weigh- 
in temperature. 

The dogs had some exercise after being 
turned into the exercise pens at the ken- 
nels, and were again exercised when walked 
at the track before being weighed in. The 
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exercise was seldom strenuous either time 
the dogs were exercised prior to weigh-in. 

Excitement was undoubtedly a factor, as 
dogs soon become conditioned to expect to 
run when taken to the track. The ride to 
the track, presence of other strange dogs, 
and familiar sights and sounds associated 
with the idea of racing add to the excite- 
ment. 

Environmental temperature increased 
appreciably from the interior of the ken- 
nels, which were shaded and frequently had 
some type of air conditioning, to the hot 
trailers and trucks which carried the dogs 
to the track. During the summer the period 
from 4:30 to 5:30 p.m., when many of the 
dogs were standing in the sun, is one of the 
hottest parts of the day. 

None of the other groups which were 
compared in this study showed a significant 
difference. The mean difference between 
males and females at weigh-in was only 
0.067 degrees. This finding is in agreement 
with the writer> who stated that sex has 
but little influence on body temperature. 
However, it did not support the contention 
of many authors that sex is one of the in- 
fluencing factors. 

Mean weigh-in temperature was only 
0.009 degrees higher than weigh-out tem- 
perature. This difference is not significant 
even though the dogs had been confined to 
lock-out kennels for a minimum of two 
hours between the time weigh-in and 
weigh-out temperatures were taken. This 
fails to support the statement* that when 
a dog’s temperature is elevated upon ar- 
rival at the track, it always falls to normal 
after one or two hours’ rest in the kennel. 

Even when the highest weigh-in tem- 
peratures, those over 102.9 F., were iso- 
lated and compared with weigh-out 
temperatures of the same 17 dogs, no sig- 
nificant difference was found. However, in 
these 17 dogs, mean weigh-out temperature 
was 0.76 degrees lower than mean weigh- 
in temperature. 

The arrangement of these particular 
lock-out kennels might give a partial an- 
swer to the question of why the tempera- 
tures did not drop more after a confinement 
of two hours or longer. It is true the dogs 
were locked in individual cages, but these 
cages are arranged so that each dog can 
see and hear the spectators, most of the 
other dogs, and preparations for each race. 
Conditioning of these dogs is such that 
they become quite excited whenever they 


hear the mechanical rabbit in operation. 
Whenever schooling races are held between 
weigh-in and the start of official races, the 
dogs hear the lure operate at least five or 
six times each night. 


SUMMARY 


Body temperatures of greyhounds were 
taken at a kennel club at Denver, Colo. 
with an electric thermometer. 

Pre-race body temperatures were signif- 
icantly lower than post-race temperatures 
of the same dogs, each dog having run 540 
yards. 

Body temperatures of dogs taken at ken- 
nels were significantly lower than tempera- 
tures of other similar dogs at weigh-in at 
the race track approximately one hour 
later. Temperatures of only 69 of the 271 
dogs were taken at the kennels due to the 
consistently normal temperatures encoun- 
tered and to the fact that statistical for- 
mulas make the comparison of unequal 
numbers of observations possible. 

Weigh-in body temperatures of male 
dogs did not differ significantly from those 
of female dogs. 

Body temperatures of dogs at weigh-in 
did not differ significantly from their tem- 
peratures two hours later at weigh-out. 
Seventeen dogs in this group had weigh-in 
temperatures of over 102.9 F., but these 
did not differ significantly from weigh-out 
temperatures of the same dogs. 
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Determining the age of horses by their 
incisor teeth has long been a fairly accu- 
rate procedure. There seemed to be little 
breed or environmental difference. (We did 
see, in World War I, mules from Spain 
that would confound the experts. They re- 
tained the “cups” of youth in long, arched 
teeth which were typical of advanced age.) 

However, there still are differences of 
opinion regarding the reliability of deter- 
mining the age of cattle by the time of 
eruption of their incisor teeth. 

At the turn of the century, various bul- 
letins gave the eruption table for the per- 
manent incisor teeth of the ox roughly as 
2, 3, 4, and 5 years from the medial to 
the lateral pair, respectively. Huidekoper’s 
text (1903) gives the eruption time table 
as 20, 30, 39, and 48 months, and Sisson 
and Grossman (1953) give it as 18-24, 24- 
80, 36, and 42-48 months, respectively. 

A survey made about 1930, in central 
Iowa, indicated that, in purebred herds of 
several dairy and beef breeds, the usual 
ages of eruption were 18-21, 27-30, 36, and 
38-45 months, respectively, for all except 
the Brown Swiss breed. In several Brown 
Swiss heifers observed, eruption was later 
by several months than in all other breeds. 

This apparent breed variance suggested 
that the older tables published might have 
been based on a breed difference rather 
than on a rapid evolutionary change which 
conceivably could have been due to im- 
proved nutritional conditions in recent dec- 
ades. A study of European oxen, many of 
which may have been Brown Swiss, could 
have accounted for the difference in the 
tables reported. 

We were reminded of this discrepancy 
by a French article (p. 564) on eruption 
time of the teeth of the native Charolais 
cattle. This recent survey, involving a 
breed which is relatively new in America, 
gives the eruption table as an average of 
24, 33, 43, and 48-52 months, respectively. 

Could this be due to a breed difference, 
could it be typical of several mainland 
European breeds, or could it be the result, 
at least in part, of environmental condi- 
tions? 

Whatever the reason, we should be alert 
to such discrepancies when attempting to 
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make age estimates based on the time of 
eruption of bovine incisor teeth. 

Recognition of a need for knowledge re- 
garding determining the age of young 
cattle by their teeth was stimulated when, 
several years ago, an award was withdrawn 
from a 4-H calf, at the International Live- 
stock Exposition in Chicago, because the 
animal was found to be older than the class 
age limit. Since then, the incisor teeth of 
all 4-H calf entries must be examined by 
appointed veterinarians before the animal 
can enter the show ring (J.A.V.M.A., July 
15, 1956: 81). 


Artificial Insemination by Owners 


An arresting item appeared in a south- 
western newspaper on March 22, 1959. A 
professor in the dairy husbandry depart- 
ment of a state-supported college was to 
visit the city for the purpose of teaching 
local dairymen how to artificially insemi- 
nate their own cows. The county agent was 
reported to have said that by learning arti- 
ficial insemination dairymen would not 
have to wait for the technician to visit 
their farms. 

We wonder if this paragon of a teacher 
can, in a few days’ time, teach farmers 
enough basic anatomy, physiology, endo- 
crinology, pathology, and bacterielogy to 
enable them to do a job of artificial insemi- 
nation that will not cost them dearly in the 
long run. 

In that area of the Southwest, where 
dairy farming is not extensive and where 
trained artificial inseminators may not be 
available, the veterinary practitioners will 
probably not be greatly concerned about 
such classes for owners. However, some 
aspects of this type of activity are disturb- 
ing. Owner-instruction in artificial insemi- 
nation is contrary to the best interests of 
dairymen. 

Surely this is a problem that merits the 
open-minded exchange of opinion among 
the officials of colleges, organizations of 
A.I. technicians, artificial breeding associa- 
tions, extension groups, and organized vet- 
erinary medicine. 
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Abstracts 
Infection of Calves with Coccidia and 


Nematodes 

To determine the effects of single or concurrent 
infections with Eimeria spp. and the medium 
stomach worm, Ostertagia ostertagi, 3 young 
calves in each of three groups were infected with 
single or mixed infections and 2 others were left 
as controls. One month after killing 1 calf from 
each test group on the twenty first day, the remain- 
ing calves were given challenge inocualtions with 
the same organisms as before. 

In the first test, only 1 calf (with both infec- 
tions) had extremely high oocyst counts, pre- 
dominantly Eimeria ellipsoidalis, on three consecu- 
tive days. During the first 21 days, the calves given 
Eimeria spp. alone had diarrhea about twice as 
often as the other two parasitized groups com- 
bined. Weight gains were comparatively low in the 
three parasitized groups. 

In the second test, only 1 calf (Eimeria spp. 
only) had an extremely high oocyst count and it 
was due to Eimeria alabamensis. Only the calves 
in the Eimeria and the Eimeria-Ostertagia groups 
were diarrheic, with an average of 5.5 and 6.0 
days, respectively. Clinical signs of parasitism were 
more evident in the Eimeria-infected than in the 
Ostertagia-infected calves. 

The worm-infected calves gained an average of 
19.0 Ib. in 21 days while the other infected groups 
lost 0.5 to 1.5 lb. The younger calf in each para- 
sitized group died between 26 and 39 days after 
the challenge inoculations. The combination of the 
Eimeria attacking the intestine and the Ostertagia 
attacking the abomasum apparently did not en- 
hance the development of either parasite-—[Leon- 
ard Reid Davis, Harry Herlich, and George W. 
Bowman: Studies on Experimental Concurrent In- 
fections of Dairy Ca!ves with Coccidia and Nema- 
todes. Il. Eimeria Spp. and the Medium Stomach 
Worm, Ostertagia Ostertagi. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 20, 
(May, 1959): 487-491.} 


Study on the Ovary of the Sheep 

The genital tracts of 60 Scottish ewes were used 
for this study and the specimens represented a com- 
plete sexual cycle. 

Ovogenesis, follicular development, the presence 
of multinuclear ovocytes and polyovular follicles 
were found only during proestrus and estrus. Dur- 
ing metestrus and diestrus, an atretic wave had de- 
stroyed many of the follicles. 

The follicular development during the sexual 
cycle followed that of other mammals; it was 
shown, however, that the two growth periods (the 
fast and the slow) can be put on a continuous 
curve and do not need to be separated as is cus- 
tomarily done. The presence of lipid was estab- 
lished in the theca interna of the graafian follicles 
and in the lutein cells of the corpus luteum. 


The enzyme alkaline phosphatase (glycero-) was 
found in the cytoplasm of the theca interna, to 
some extent in the theca externa cells, and in those 
lutein cells which originated from the theca in. 
terna. PAS-positive reactions were obtained in the 
granulosa cell layer, liquor fulliculi, the macro. 
phages in the corpora albicantia, and the strength 
of the reaction was found to increase in atrophying 
follicles—{Robert Hadek: Morphological and 
Histochemical Study on the Ovary of the Sheep. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 19, (Oct., 1958): 873-881.} 


Hemolysin of Leptospira Pomona 

Data concerning time and temperature variables 
indicate that an hemolysin associated with Lepto. 
Spira pomona is enzymatic in nature. Chicken, 
guinea pig, mouse, human, hamster, rabbit, cattle, 
and sheep erythrocytes were susceptible to the 
hemolysin, in that order, with chicken erythrocytes 
the most resistant and sheep erythrocytes the most 
susceptible. 

Cephalin, lecithin, saponin, and sodium lauryl 
sulfate inhibited, incompletely, the activity of the 
hemolysin in vitro. Concentrations of lecithin, 
varying from 3 to 4 per cent in 0.5-ml. quanti- 
ties, prolonged the life of hamsters which had 
been previously injected intraperitoneally with 
pathogenic cultures of L. pomona. 

The availability of stroma phospholipids may 
indicate the relative susceptibility of erythrocytes 
of different animal species to the hemolysin, 
whereas the protection offered by lecithin may be 
due to a_ substrate competition effect.—{Saul 
Rogols, William Fizette, and Edward Bobl. Stud- 
ies on the Relationship of a Phospholipase to the 
Hemolysin of Leptospira Pomona. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 20, (May, 1959): 592-596.} 


Books and Reports 


Histo-Pathological Technique 

This book discusses histopathological techniques 
used in veterinary medicine. The first chapters 
describe the necessary laboratory equipment, the 
preparation of various staining dyes, and the fixa- 
tion and decalcification of tissues. 

The main part of this publication is on the prin- 
ciples of staining methods used for specific exam- 
inations of various types of tissues affected by 
pathological conditions. Other parts are devoted 
to various sectioning methods used for the histo- 
pathological examination of animal tissues, micto- 
scopic examination of histopathological slides and, 
finally, prescriptions of important formulas used 
for the staining of slides. 

The book is an excellent contribution to labora- 
tory veterinary medicine—{Pathologisch-Histo- 
logische Technik (in German). By G. Pallaske and 
E. Schmidel. 233 pages; 36 illustrations. Paul 
Parey, Berlin, Germany. 1959. Price $9.90.}—F. 
KRAL. 
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THE NEWS 


United States Participants in XVIth 
International Veterinary Congress 

Thirty-one representatives from the United 
States addressed the XVIth International Con- 
gress in Madrid, Spain, May 21-27, 1959. Imme- 
diately following is the list of the American 
speakers and their respective subjects: 


Sessions & Sections 


. W. A. Hagan—veterinary science in society; 
A. H. Wolff—nuclear energy and veterinary science; 
Jacques Jenny—bone and joint surgery in 

animals; 

Frank Kral—canine dermatoses; 

J. H. Steele and K. F. Meyer—international coopera- 
tion in zoonotic diseases ; 

E. S. Tierkel—sylvatic rabies; 


Subsections 


W. S. Bailey—esophageal sarcomas associated with 
canine Spirocerca lupi infection ; 

P. J. Brandly—pathology encountered in a year of meat 
inspection ; 

Hugh Butler—new tenorrhaphy technique; 

D. K. Detweiler—scudy of cardiovascular diseases 
among 1,000 dogs; 

J. R. Gorham—virus enteritis in mink; 

Jj. B. Herrick—artificial insemination in the United 
States; 

Salo Jonas—fracture repairs with the Jonas Splint; 

Levon Kalantar—treatment of canine acanthosis with 
thyroid stimulating hormone; 

Jack O. Knowles—method of internal fixation for the 
repair of luxations of the hip joint; 

U. S$. Grant Kuhn, Iif—preservation of foods by ioniz- 
ing radiations; 

Keith Maddy—siudies in progress on coccidioidomycosis 
in Arizona; 

William G. Magrane—canine glaucoma; 

Kenneth McEntee—histopathology of sterility in the 
bull-cesticular lesions ; 

Hans Meier—canine cancer chemotherapy ; 

Ival A. Merchant—mutual benefits from the relation- 
ship of veterinary medicine with other medical 
Protessions ; 

Clarence H. Pals—safe, wholesome meat; 

W. R. Pritchard—synd called mycotic stomatitis 
of cattle ; 

A. H. Quin—practitioner usage of rapid plate antigens 
for the field diagnosis of leptospirosis ; 

Wayne H. Riser—canine skin tumors; 

Miodrag Ristic—morphological and serological charac- 
teristics of Anaplasma marginale; 

Leon Saunders—hereditary diseases of the nervous 


system; 

Samuel F. Scheidy—pharmacology of certain phenothia- 
zine ataraxias; 

W. M. Swangard—new substance for the adsorption 
and concentration of bacterial vaccines; 

Myron Thom—roentgen therapy in equine lameness. 


Further Doings in Madrid 
In addition to the XVIth International Veteri- 
nary Congress, Madrid is also the site of an Inter- 


national Trade Fair which opened on May 23: 
(573) 


while the Congress was still in progress and which 
will continue until June 23. 

The entire U. S. display is built around a dairy 
demonstration where recombined milk and_ ice 
cream from nonfat dry milk and anhydrous milk 
fat are being sampled throughout the month. In- 
gredients for the display are being furnished by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 

The dairy demonstration was chosen to high- 
light the Fair because the Madrid area has a real 
need for a market milk supply. Pasteurizing is 
limited and the cattle of the area are unable to 
meet the city’s potential milk requirements. Re- 
combining has created a great interest among 
Spain’s dairy officials seeking means of supple- 
menting local supply with a quality product. 


Dr. Jungherr to Retire from University of 
Connecticut 


Dr. Erwin L. Jungherr (VI '22), an interna- 
tionally renowned scientist in poultry pathology 
and head of the Department of Animal Diseases 
at the University of Connecticut, will retire July 1. 


Dr. Erwin L. Jungherr 


Dr. Jungherr has taught at the University and 
conducted research at the Storrs Agricultural Ex- 
periment station since 1930. He is responsible for 
a major share of the pioneering research in the 
role of viruses in poultry diseases. 

One of Dr. Jungherr’s best known achievements 
is his work in developing the science of avian his- 
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topathology. He made the first workable histo- 
logical classification of avian leukosis complex as 
well as classifying the neuropathological diseases 
of fowl. He is also credited with the first diagnosis 
and report on bovine leptospirosis in the United 
States. Dr. Jungherr has also made significant 
contributions in the study of nutritional diseases, 
particularly those caused by deficiencies of vita- 
mins A and E. 

In 1958, Dr. Jungherr received the second an- 
nual $1,000 Animal Health Institute Research 
Award in Washington, D.C., for his disease stud- 
ies, and in the same year, members of the Con- 
necticut Poultry Association presented him with 
their Outstanding Service Award. In 1945, he had 
also received a $1,000 Borden Award for poultry 
research. 

During his distinguished career, he has served 
as consultant to the Institute of Pathology of the 
Department of the Army, to poultry scientists in 
Iran, at the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 
in Washington, and has conducted research at the 
Biological Warfare Laboratories in Frederick, 


Md. 

Dr. Jungherr will join the American Cyanamid 
Company as a pathologist in the viral and rickett- 
sial research laboratory in Pearl River, N. Y. 


Joint Committee on Veterinary Education 
Meets 


The Joint Committee on Veterinary Education 
met in Chicago, IIl., on Feb. 12, 1959, at AVMA 
headquarters. The Committee (pictured below) 
was comprised of one representative from the 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges— 
Veterinary Division, the Association of Deans of 
American Colleges of Veterinary Medicine, the 
AVMA Council on Education, and the AVMA 
Executive Board. Serving as consultants to the 
Committee were: Drs. J. A. McCallam, AVMA 
Washington representative; H. E. Kingman, Jr., 
AVMA Executive secretary; and J. R. Hay, 
AVMaA director, professional relations. 

Brigadier General J. A. McCallam reviewed 
Congressional actions on matters related to federal 
aid during 1957-1958. One of the significant de- 
velopments discussed was the adoption of a resolu- 


tion by the Association of Land-Grant Colleges— 
Veterinary Division and the Senate, which en- 
dorsed the inclusion of veterinary schools in legis- 
lation providing federal aid for educational facilj- 
ties in the health field. 

Since there are justifiable reasons for consider- 
ing a broadening of the scope of this group to 
extend into areas other than attempts to obtain 
federal or financial aid for veterinary education, 
the Committee chose as its name the Joint Com. 
mittee on Veterinary Education and decided to 
broaden its scope, subject to the approval of co- 
operative groups. 

A subcommittee, composed of Drs. H. E. King. 
man, Jr., and J. R. Hay working in conjunction 
with Drs. Carl Olsen and Glenn Holm, was ap- 
pointed to revise a booklet prepared in January, 
1958, by the AVMA Council on Education and 
the Association of Deans of Colleges of Veteri- 
nary Medicine, entitled “Survey of Veterinary 
Medical Education.” The new edition will include 
a section on graduate education and research. 

Another meeting is tentatively planned for this 
June. 


Dr. J. M. Murphy to Join 
University of Pennsylvania 


Dr. James M. Murphy (UP ’35), of the New 
York State College of Veterinary Medicine at 
Cornell University and an outstanding clinical in- 
vestigator of bovine mastitis, has been appointed 
research professor of veterinary medicine, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Dr. Mark W. Allam, 
dean. He will assume his new post at New Bolton 
Center on July 1. 

A native of Philadelphia, Dr. Murphy received 
his V.M.D. degree in 1935. His career in mastitis 
research began when he served briefly on the 
faculty of the Pennsylvania school from 1935 to 
1937. Since then, he has devoted his time to mas- 
titis research and problems, first at Rutgers Uni- 
versity until 1946, then as professor of veterinary 
medicine at Cornell University. 

On May 21, Dr. Murphy presented an all-day 
special seminar on mastitis and mastitis research, 
as part of the University of Pennsylvania's 
seventy-fifth anniversary. 


Pictured to the left are 
members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Veterinary Edu 
cation. The committee met 
in Chicago on February 12. 


Left to right—Drs. Carl D. 
Olsen, Wisconsin; Glenn 
C. Holm, Oklahoma; Dan 
J. Anderson, Texas; W. W. 
Armistead, Michigan; and 
James E. Greene, Alabama. 
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American College of Veterinary Pathologists 
Announces 1959 Examination 


Applications are now being accepted for the 
1959 examination of the American College of 
Veterinary Pathologists. The applications will be 
considered at the time of the AVMA meeting in 
August and should be in the hands of the secre- 
tary-treasurer on or before Aug. 1, 1959—sooner, 
if possible. 

The following general prerequisites are listed 
for the information of interested veterinarians. To 
be eligible, a candidate must : 


Be a graduate of a veterinary school recognized by the 
AVMA. 


Be a member in good standing of the AVMA. 

Have qualified at some time to practice veterinary 

medicine by successfully completing the national or 

any state board examination. 

Have completed at least five calendar years of profes- 

sional experience, subsequent to graduation from 

veterinary school, at least two years of which shall 
be supervised training in pathology acceptable to the 

Council. At least one of the additional three years of 

professional experience shall be in teaching, research, 

or practice of veterinary pathology. 

Submit to the Council a detailed statement of his 

qualifications, including references of any publications, 

and other evidences of his professional experience and 
competence. 

Application forms and detailed information may 
be secured by writing to: Dr. T. C. Jones, 
Secretary-Treasurer, American College of Veteri- 
nary Pathologists, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, 


Mass. 
s/T. C. Jones, Secretary-Treasurer. 


An Admiral Peary Dog Stamp Issued in April 


In commemoration of Admiral Robert E. 
Peary’s discovery of the North Pole, the post- 
master general of the United States announced 
issuance of a four-cent Arctic Explorations 
stamp featuring the sled dogs that helped make 
the expedition possible. The first sale of the 
stamp took place on the fiftieth anniversary 


The new blue stamp (right) 
displays a drawing of Ad- 
miral Peary and the sled 
which carried his ex- 

ition to the Pole. By 
way of contrasting the old 
and the new of arctic ex- 
ploration, a picture of the 
US. Navy's atomic sub- 
marine, “Nautilus,” was al- 
so integrated into the de- 


sign. 

The stamp A been au- 
ized in an initial print- 
ing of 120 million. The 


of the discovery at the admiral’s birthplace in 
Cresson, Pa., on April 6, 1959. 

The creation of the stamp is the culmination 
of many efforts for a dog stamp over a number 
of years. The campaign was spearheaded by 
Harry Miller, director of the Gaines Dog Re- 
search Center in New York. 

First day cancellations may be obtained by 
writing to: Postmaster, First Day Covers 
Arctic Exploration Stamps, Cresson, Pa., with 
a remittance to cover the cost of the stamps. 


Recipients of Ralston Purina Fellowship 
Awards 

The awards committee for the Ralston Purina 
Research Fellowship program on March 30 
selected ten winners and eight alternates for 
graduate study in agricultural research for the 
1959-1960 school year (see the JourNAL, Feb. 15, 
1959, p. 196). 

Recipient of the award in the veterinary science 
division is Dr. Max James Freeman of Madison, 
Wis., who graduated from Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute in 1958. He has chosen the University of 
Wisconsin in which to conduct his gradaute study. 

Dr. C. A. Brandly, dean, University of Illinois, 
College of Veterinary Medicine, represented the 
AVMA on the awards committee. 


Parliamentary Sheets Available 


For those interested in presiding or taking 
an active part in medical meetings, Dr. 
George F. Schmitt (M.D.), 30 S. E. Eighth 
St., Miami, Fla., a registered parliamentari- 
an, has published two sheets on parliamen- 
tary procedure. Send a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed, legal-sized envelope for your free 
copies. 


EXPLORATIONS 


artist is George Samerjan 
of Katonah, N. Y., who 
made documentary sketches 

area for the Air 


Force. 
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~ AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Alaska 

State V.M.A. Is Organized in Alaska.—A 
meeting was held at the Arctic Health Research 
Center in Anchorage on Jan. 10, 1959, to organ- 
ize the Alaska V.M.A. Dr. Fred S. Honsinger 
(WSC °49), state veterinarian, Juneau, was 
elected president and Lt. Colonel E. H. Akins 
(OSU ’37), Fort Richardson, was elected sec- 
retary. 

A committee composed of Drs. E. Barnes, 
K. R. Reinhard, and J. P. Pazaruski was ap- 
pointed to draw up a constitution and bylaws 
as well as to investigate the possibility of a 
future practice act. 

The remainder of the January program was 
as follows: Mr. James Wilson, commissioner of 
agriculture, Palmer—livestock regulation; Dr. 
F. S. Honsinger, Juneau—brucellosis program 
and the interstate shipment of animals; Lt. 
Colonel W. G. Phifer, Elmendorf Air Force 
Base—military program; Lt. Colonel E. H. 
Akins, Fort Richardson—Army procurement 
activities; Dr. R. Rausch, Anchorage—rabies, 
and hydatid disease; and Dr. K. R. Reinhard, 
Anchorage—Arctic Health Research Center 
activities. 


California 

State Association.—The California V. M. A.’s 
midwinter conference was held Feb. 2-4, 1959, 
at the School of Veterinary Medicine, Univer- 
sity of California, Davis, with a near-record 
attendance. 


Dr. Charles H. Reid (left) is shown during the large 
animal closed-circuit TV presentation at the mid- 
winter California V. M. A. conference. Dr. C. H. 
Burger (right) is pictured discussing some of the 
standard horse equipment useful to the veterinarian. 


Out-of-state speakers included: Drs. J. H. 
Gillespie, Cornell University—canine distemper 
and infectious hepatitis; S. J. Roberts, Cornell 
University—ketosis of cattle, Caslick operation 


in the cow, techniques in teat surgery, and in- 
fertility in cattle due to ovarian diseases; and 
C. D. Lee, Iowa State College—salmonella and 
P.P.L.O. testing in lowa and poultry practice. 

Other speakers and their respective subjects 
in the large animal sessions were: Drs. P. C. 
Enge, Davis—use of tranquilizers in shipping 
beef cattle; H. G. Wixom, Sacramento—the 
California brucellosis control program; E. M. 
Plocher, Watsonville—a dairy herd reproduc- 
tion program; and L. A. Baker, Turlock—a 
practitioner’s approach to hardware disease. 

Speakers on pet animal topics included: Drs. 
P. C. Kennedy, Davis—canine skin tumors; T. 
D. Harris, Jr.. San Mateo—hospital manage- 
ment; W. J. Zontine, Lancaster—laboratory 
screening procedures; and C. H. Burger, 
Bakersfield—canine respiratory coccidioidomy- 
cosis. 

An innovation in the Association’s program 
was a clinical pathology short course. Modera- 
tors of the closed-circuit TV presentation were: 
Drs. C. H. Reid, Hollywood—large animals; 
and R. M. Cello, University of California— 
small animals. 

eee 

Southern California Association.—The 
Southern California Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation held a symposium on skeletal diseases 
at the Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles on 
March 4, 1959. The following speakers pre- 
sented papers: Drs. James Archibald, Ontario 
Veterinary College—skeletal pathology of the 
dog, and medical treatment; Jacques Jenny, 
University of Pennsylvania—biological and 
engineering principles of fracture repair; B. F. 
Hoerlein, Alabama Polytechnic Institute— 
vertebral surgical demonstrations; and R. L. 
Rudy, Ohio State University—traumatic and 
developmental abnormalities of the bones and 
joints. 

San Fernando Valley Chapter—The San 
Fernando Valley Chapter of the Southern Cal- 
ifornia V.M.A. has elected the following roster 
for 1959: Drs. Ralph L. Reese, Calabasas, 
president; S. M. Child, Van Nuys, vice- 
president; Barbara G. Shirley, Canoga Park, 
secretary-treasurer; and Arodd W. Clark, 
North Hollywood, councilor. 


Colorado 

Mark L. Morris Animal Foundation Adds 
Trustees and Advisors—Two new members 
have been added to the board of trustees and 
three new members to the advisory committee 
of the Mark L. Morris Animal Foundation in 
Denver. 

Named to the Board of Trustees were: Drs. 
William A. Hagan, dean, New York State Vet- 
erinary College, Cornell University, and George 
R. Cowgill, professor of nutrition, Yale Uni- 
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versity. Both had previously served on the 
Foundation’s advisory board. 

Those appointed to the advisory board were: 
Drs. W. J. Zontine, practitioner, Lancaster, 
Calif.; William D. Carlson, associate professor 
and radiologist, Colorado State University; and 
Clarence R. Cole, professor of veterinary pa- 
thology, Ohio State University. Other members 
of the board are: Drs. Charles W. Bower, To- 
peka, and E. C. Stone, dean, State College of 
Washington. 

The Foundation is currently sponsoring re- 
search projects at the State College of Wash- 
ington, University of Minnesota, University of 
Illinois, Michigan State University, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Oklahoma State University. 


Florida 

Dr. Dee Named National Consultant to Air 
Force Medical Service——Dr. Clarence E. Dee 
(ISC ’39) has been named national consultant 
in Veterinary Medicine for the U.S. Air Force 
Medical Service. As national consultant, Dr. 
Dee will serve as advisor to the surgeon gen- 
eral on matters pertaining to Air Force veteri- 
nary medicine. 

eee 

Dr. Emmel—A Fellow To N.F.M.R.—Dr. 
M. W. Emmel (ISC ’19) has recently been 
named a fellow to the National Foundation for 
Metabolic Research by the board of trustees of 
that institution. 


Indiana 

Women’s Auxiliary—The Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the Northeastern Indiana V.M.A. re- 
cently elected the following roster: Mrs. H. M. 
Bonifield, Warren, president; Mrs. R. E. Alli- 
son, Decatur, vice-president; Mrs. C. R. Baum- 
gartner, Spencerville, secretary; and Mrs. C. 
H. Weber, Fort Wayne, treasurer. 

Being newly organized, the Auxiliary made 
their first donation this year to the AVMA 
Student Loan Fund and Research Fund. Mrs. 
V. K. McMahan, Fort Wayne, has again been 
chosen to represent Indiana as delegate to the 
national convention in Kansas City. 

Mrs. Paul Hough and Mrs. Charles Weber, 
both of Fort Wayne, were co-hostesses of a 
breakfast held at the annual state association’s 
meeting at the Hotel Severin in Indianapolis 
last January. 

During the year, the Auxiliary presented 
programs which ranged from lectures on fashion 
to the Formosan situation and Red China. 


Kansas 

Kansas State College Will Now Be Known 
as Kansas State University—On March 20, 
1959, Governor G. Docking signed a bill chang- 
ing the name of Kansas State College to Kan- 


sas State University of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Sciences, effective April 1, 1959. 

Within a short time, it is expected that the 
State Board of Regents will approve changing 
the name of each “school” on the campus to 
“college.” 


Maryland 


Training Program Held.—Six veterinary of- 
ficers (pictured below) attended a Military 
Medical Training Program for Armed Forces 
Medical Department officers, at the U. S. Naval 
Medical School, National Naval Medical Cen- 
ter, Bethesda, March 8-22, 1959. 


Left to right—Colonel R. N. Earhart, U.S.A.F.R., 


Va.; Lt. Colonel W. F. Sims, U.S.A.R., Knoxville, Tenn.; 

Colonel G. S. McKee, Fairfax, Va.; Major C. D. Di 

A.R.N.G., Columbus, Ohio; and Dr. J. W. Athi 
U.S.P.H.S., Washington, D.C. 


The course was prepared as a basic guide to 
the medical problems and current research in 
the field of special and conventional weapons 


effect. 
s/Dr. Wirson B. Bett, Correspondent. 


Ohio 

Sisson Hall to Be Dedicated This June— 
On June 16, Ohio State University will dedi- 
cate Sisson Hall, the new science building and 
headquarters for the University’s College of 
Veterinary Medicine. Sisson Hall represents 
the completion of the first phase of a program 
to replace the present physical facilities of the 
College. 

The first unit of the Hall, a three-story 
structure, was completed in early 1957, and an 
addition, housing the college library and lecture 
rooms, was built in 1958. The Veterinary Clinic 
and the pathology department remain, at pres- 
ent, in buildings on the University’s East 
Campus. The second step in the rebuilding 
schedule will be the construction of a clinical 
unit building, now in the planning stage, which 
will be situated near Sisson Hall on the Uni- 
versity’s West Campus. 

Sisson Hall is named in honor of Dr. Septi- 
mus Sisson, distinguished professor of veteri- 
nary anatomy who died in 1924. Dr. Sisson 


Orleans, La.; Lt. Colonel W. B. Bell, U.S.A.R., Blacksb 
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Sisson Hall, built at the cost of $2 million, will be officially dedicated and opened for inspection on June 16. 
This event will be a highlight of the University's twenty-eighth annual spring conference for veterinarians. 


wrote the textbook on anatomy which is used 
in nearly all colleges of veterinary medicine in 
North America and also in many abroad. 

The dedication ceremonies will be part of 
Ohio State’s twenty-eighth annual spring con- 
ference for veterinarians (June 16-17). The 
program is so arranged that veterinarians may 
attend any two of the nine conferences being 
offered. The meeting is expected to attract 
around 400 attendees from Ohio and the neigh- 
boring states. 


Quebec 

Drs. Cournoyer, Jacques, Wells, and Mitchell 
Attend the Madrid Congress—Dr. Lucien 
Cournoyer (MON ’48), president of the Col- 
lege of Veterinary Medicine of the Province of 
Quebec and dean of studies at the Saint- 
Hyacinthe School of Veterinary Medicine, and 
Dr. Ephram Jacques (MON ’42), assistant to 
the dean, represented respectively the Quebec 
V.M.A. and the Saint-Hyacinthe Veterinary 
School at the XVIth International Veterinary 
Congress in Madrid, Spain, last May. They 
were sponsored by the provincial department of 
agriculture and the Quebec V.M.A. 

Dr. Kenneth F. Wells (ONT ’38), veterinary 
director-general of Ottawa, and Dr. Charles A. 
Mitchell (ONT ’14), editor of the Canadian 
Journal of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary 
Science, were other Canadian delegates to the 
Congress. 

s/Jacgues Satnt-Georces, Correspondent. 


Wyoming 

Dr. P. E. Madsen Elected to Second Term 
in State Legislature—Dr. Peter E. Madsen 
(COL ’31) was elected for the second time to 
the Wyoming State Legislature, in 1958. He 
was first elected to this office in 1956. 

Within the legislature, Dr. Madsen is a mem- 
ber of the ways and means committee and 
of the agricultural committee. In addition, he 
is a past president of the Wyoming V.M.A., 
Wyoming’s 1958 delegate to the AVMA’s Na- 


Dr. Peter E. Madsen 


tional Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, and a 
member of the AVMA Council of Veterinary 
Service. 

s/Dr. J. F. Ryrr, Secretary. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


KENTUCKY—June 17, 1959, State Capitol Building, 
Frankfort, Ky. Jack E. Winkler, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Kentucky Board of Veterinary Examiners, 319 Ann St., 
Frankfort, Ky. 


MASSACHUSETTS—June 25-27, 1959, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst. Address inquiries to Dr. Edward A. 
Blake, Secretary, Board of Registration in Veterinary 
Medicine, Room 33, State House, Boston 33, Mass. 


MONTANA—June 22-24, 1959, Montana Veterinary Re- 
search Laboratory, Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Mont. For application blanks, write: Dr. J. W. Safford, 
Secretary-Treasurer, State Board of Veterinary Medical 
Examiners, Capitol Station, Helena, Mont. 


NORTH CAROLINA—June 22-24, 1959, Morehead Bilt- 
more Hotel, Morehead City, N. Car. Dr. James I. 
Cornwell, Secretary-Treasurer, North Carolina State Vet- 
erinary Examining Board, 65 Beverly Rd., Beverly Hills, 
Asheville, N. Car. 
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OREGON—June 15-17, 1959, Hotel Multnomah, Portland. 
Dr. C. R. Howarth, State Veterinary 
Medical Examining Board, 135. N. Highway, St. Helens, 
Ore. 


RHODE ISLAND—July 14-15, 1959, Veterans’ Memorial 
Building, Room 505, Providence. All —- must 
procure applications for the examination. T. J. Grennan, 
Jr., Secretary, State Board of Veterinarians, ‘505 Veterans’ 
Memorial Building, Providence, R. I. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—June 22-23, 1959, Brookings. Appli- 
cations should be sent to Office of Livestock Sanitary 
Board, Pierre, S. Dak., Dr. M. D. Mitchell, state veter- 
inarian. 


WISCONSIN—June 29-30, 1959, Madison, Wis. A. A. 
Erdmann, 6 West St., State Capitol, Madison 2, Wis. 


WYOMING—June 18, 19, 1959, ‘4 Capitol, Cheyenne. 
For further details write Dr. G. H. Good, 304 Capitol 
Bidg., Cheyenne, Wyo., secretary. 


DEATHS 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


John T. Barrett (MCK ’18), Chicago, IIl., 
died from a heart attack, April 21, 1959. 

Dr. Barrett was inspector in charge of the 
state of Illinois, Division of Livestock Industry 
office, in the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, since 
1955. He had spent his entire professional 
career in and around the Union Stock Yards. 


Stanley C. Cook (CIN ’06), 74, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, died April 3, 1959. 

Dr. Cook had been with the BAI for 45 years 
in New Orleans, La.; East St. Louis, Ill.; Cleve- 
land, Tenn.; Fort Worth, Texas; Chicago, III.; 
and Cincinnati, Ohio. He retired in 1951. 


Maurice H. English (CVC ’12), 70, Sheldon, 
Iowa, died on March 30, 1959, after a long 
illness. He had practiced in Sheldon for 34 
years before retiring in 1950. 


Jacob T. Jacobson (STJ ’09), 91, Winthrop, 
Minn., a veterinarian there for 50 years, died 
April 9, 1959. 

Dr. Jacobson had retired from practice sev- 
eral years ago, but had kept his interest in 
harness racing horses, competing in county 
fairs last fall. In addition to his wife and 
daughter, he is survived by two sons who are 
also veterinarians: Drs. Jesse A. (MIN. ’55); 
and Leslie T. (ISC ’50). 


Julius M. Maurer (ZUR ’24), 58, White 
Plains, N. Y., died of a heart attack on April 
5, 1959. 

Born in Zurich, Switzerland, Dr. Maurer 
came to this country in 1927. He was one of 
the few remaining large animal practitioners 
in the southeast New York area. Dr. Maurer 
also had taught veterinary surgery at Cornell 
University for two years. 


*Colonel John A. McKinnon (ONT ’97), 85, 
San Francisco, Calif., U. S. Army retired, and 
the first veterinarian to serve as director of the 
Army Veterinary Corps, died on April 14, 1959, 
following a prolonged illness. 

Born in Canada in 1874, he obtained his V.S, 
degree at Ontario Veterinary College in 1897 
and in 1911 was awarded the B.V.Sc. degree by 
the University of Toronto, the parent institu- 
tion. In the meantime, he had come to the 
states, became a citizen, and in 1902 was ap- 
pointed a contract veterinarian with the Army 
Quartermaster Corps. When the Army Veteri- 
nary Corps was established, in 1917, he was 
commissioned a first lieutenant in the Regular 
Army, was promoted to captain in 1918, and 
saw duty in the Philippine Department and 
with the A.E.F. in Siberia. 

He later attended the Army Veterinary 
School, graduated in 1920, and was promoted 
to the grade of major. He was assigned to duty 
in the Surgeon General’s Office in Washing- 
ton, served as assistant to the then director of 
the Army Veterinary Corps, Colonel C. F. 
Morse, M.C., and was made director when the 
latter retired, serving from October, 1922, to 
May, 1926. He was promoted to the grade of 
colonel in 1928. 


Colonel McKinnon retired in 1938. He joined 
the AVMA in 1910 and was recently made a 
life member. He is survived by his widow, 
Leila Stark McKinnon, and two married daugh- 
ters. Services and interment were at the Na- 
tional Cemetery, Presidio of San Francisco. 


*Charles A. Mitchell (KSC ’36), 48, Hugo, 
Okla., died March 22, 1959, from injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident near Hugo. 

Dr. Mitchell was a field veterinarian for the 
state. Before moving to Oklahoma, he had op- 
erated a dog and cat hospital in Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 


George G. Neilson (OSU ’19), 64, Roseville, 
Ill., died April 5, 1959, at his home, from a 
heart ailment. 

Born in Monmouth III, Dr. Neilson located 
in Roseville 38 years ago. He is a former mayor 
of Roseville. 


*Edwin W. Roberts (OSU ’16), 66, Rey- 
noldsburg, Ohio, died April 13, 1959, after a 
long illness. He was made a life member of 
the AVMA in 1958. 

Dr. Roberts had devoted 42 years to the 
Division of Animal Industry in the Ohio De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


*Harry P. Wynne (COR ’18), 65, Endicott, 
N. Y., died at Ideal Hospital there, on April 
4, 1959, after a short illness. He was a life 
member of the AVMA. 
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SURITAL 


SODIUM 


A proven, outstanding ultrashort-acting 


intravenous anesthet 


The use of SURITAL in animals provides 
smooth, rapid induction, free of excite- 
ment or irritability with early, uncompli- 
cated recovery. 


Complete dosage information and profes- 
sional literature available on request. 


SURITAL sodium (thiamylal sodium, Parke-Davis) is 


DOGS 
CATS 

HORSES 
CATTLE 

SWINE 


supplied as follows: 0.5 Gm., 1.0 Gm., 5.0 Gm., and 
10.0 Gm. ampoules (Nos. 263, 264, 265, 266); 1.0 Gm. 
Steri-Vials® (No. 64) (rubber-diaphragm-capped vials); 


1.0 Gm. Steri-Vials (No. 64) with Diluvent; 5.0 Gm. and 
10.0 Gm. Steri-Vials (Nos. 122 and 123). 
A 
9 Department of Veterinary Medicine 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
Prep” Detroit 32, Michigan 
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@ Missouri has made its mark on the history of 
the Nation, and its stamp is colorful with the 
personalities who helped it to become a state. 

DeSoto of Spain and LaSalle of France were 
the first white men to visit the area now included 
in Missouri. Meriwether Lewis and William Clark 
opened the vast new territory of the Louisiana 
Purchase following its acquisition from France in 
1803. Their point of departure for the territorial 
survey was St. Louis, Mo. 

Their footsteps were later traced by a young 
man from Franklin, Mo., who ran away from 
home. Regarded as the most famous of the fron- 
tiersman, this Indian fighter, trail blazer, and Ned 
Buntline hero was Kit Carson. 

John Charles Fremont is another famous name 
in the history of Missouri. Soldier, pathfinder, and 


4 

Mark Twain's statue looks out over his beloved Missis. 

sippi River. A river pilot himself, Samuel Clemen 

adopted his pen name from the call “Mark Twain, 

oe by Mississippi pilots in taking soundings on the 
river. 


Joint AVMA-Pan American 
Meeting 
Kansas City, August 24-27 


Markers in Missouri’s History 


“liberator” of California, he was the first Civil 
War commandant of the Department of the Mis- 
souri, and contender for presidential nomination 
at the Republican Convention of 1856. 

Jim Bridger, mountain man, discovered the 
Great Salt Lake after battling blizzards as well as 
Sioux and Blackfeet Indians. He returned to Mis- 
souri to end his days as a dirt farmer. 

Daniel Boone pushed westward from Kentucky 
after the Revolutionary War to find the wilderness 
solitude he loved so well. He established a post at 
what is now Warrenton, Mo. As civilization caught 
up to him, he again moved westward and estab 
lished the last of his settlements at Franklin, 
originally Boonville. 

William H. Ashley of Missouri blocked out and 
blazed the Oregon Trail for westbound migrants 
out of St. Louis. 


4 
The annual fence-painting com 


test at Hannibal, Mo., io 

which the genius of Tom 

Sawyer reasserts itself over 

the years—his fence keeps 

getting painted, although he 

hasn't done a lick of work on 
it yet. 


—Pbhotos courtesy Massie-Missom 
Resources Division. 
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John Colter, discoverer of that strange and won- 
* @ grful world sacred to the Indians, is buried in 
Missouri. His discovery is now known as Yellow- 
stone National Park, with its spouting geysers, hot 
springs, and boiling mud. 

The divided loyalties in Missouri during the 
Gvil War which resulted in relentless guerilla 
fighting, led to the embitterment and outlawry of 
Jesse James. He was born in northwest Missouri 
and killed in St. Joseph by one of his own gang. 


Other Missourians, both native to the state or 
adopted, include Moses Austin, father of Stephen 
Austin; General Omar Bradley, born at Clark, 
Mo., who made his mark during World War II; 
and General John “Blackjack” Pershing of World 
War I, whose boyhood home still stands at Laclede. 

Following the Civil War and before becoming 
our 18th president, Ulysses S. Grant built a home 
in St. Louis County. The house is still there, pre- 
served, but is not yet established as a museum. 


Harry ruman keeps hi : : Mark Twain's boyhood home in Hannibal, Mo. The 
adjacent vine-covered building is the Mark Twain 


pendence. 
In the literary field, Missouri has contributed "™wseu™ where mementos of this great American 


Harold Bell Wright, author of “Shepherd of the 
Hills ;” poet Eugene Field, whose birthplace in St. 
Louis is a museum; and Samuel Clemens, perhaps 
better known by his pen name, Mark Twain. At 
Hannibal, memorials of this great writer include 
the Mark Twain statue, his boyhood home, Becky 
Thatcher’s home, the statue of Tom Sawyer and 
"@ Huck Finn, and Mark Twain Cave. 

George Washington Carver, the great Negro 
scientist, was born in slavery near Diamond, Mo. 
The home of Dr. John Sappington, who pioneered 
in the use of quinine against malaria, remains in 
Arrow Rock. 

Proud of its native and adopted sons and 
daughters, Missouri has marked most of their 

residences or the scenes of their triumph with 

museums or memorials well worth the seeing. 


A modern Tom Sawyer and 
1B Becky Thatcher (right, center) 
'® explore the Mark Twain Cave 
in Hannibal. Aside from 
‘BH being the source of inspira- 
1} tion for Tom's adventure with 
‘Injun Joe, the cave is note- 

worthy for its curious and 

beautiful stalactite and stal- 
agmite formations. 


> 
A riverfront scene as Mark : 
Twain knew and wrote about 
in his “Life on the Mississippi.” 
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| ORGANIZATION SECTION 


Kansas City Housing 


Hotel information, rates and reservation form 
will be found on adv. pages 51 and 52 of this 
issue, facing a location map for hotels and some 
other centrally located points of interest on adv. 


page 50. * 
The Kansas City Convention and Visitors Bu- 


reau will handle reservations and is now ready to 
function. Early reservations are advised. 
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Joint AVYMA—A.D.S.A. Committee on 
Dairy Cattle Health 


The Joint Committee on Dairy Cattle Health of 
the American Dairy Science Association and the 
American Veterinary Medical Association met at 
the AVMA offices on April 14, 1959. Representing 
the A.D.S.A. were: Dr. W. A. King, Clemson, S. 
Car.; Prof. W. A. Dodge, Burlington, Vt.; and 
Prof. E. T. Itschner, Columbia, Mo. AVMA rep- 
resentatives were: Drs. J. L. McAuliff, Cortland, 
N.Y.; R. O. Anderson, Elkhorn, Wis.; W. J. 
Kilpatrick, Mediapolis, Iowa; M. G. Fincher, 
Ithaca, N.Y.; and S. L. Kalison, Blacksburg, Va. 

The, Subcommittee on Mastitis submitted a list 


. of management practices for mastitis control 


which was approved by the Joint Committee. The 
manner in which several states are dealing with 
this problem will be studied at the next meeting. 

Following a report by the Subcommittee on 
Brucellosis, the Joint Committee voted to urge the 
range states to remain in the integrated brucellosis 
program rather than resort to calfhood vaccination 
only. 

It was also decided to send farm publication 
editors a copy of the report “ARS 91-9, Coopera- 
tive State-Federal Brucellosis Eradication Pro- 
gram,” along with a letter urging them to use it to 
stimulate interest of their readers in the brucellosis 
program. 

A comprehensive program of preventive medi- 
cine for the dairy industry was also studied and 
adopted. The material in this program, comprising 
approximately 68 points, is similar to that ex- 
pected of a dairy husbandry extension bulletin. 

The leptospirosis problem was discussed and 
it was unanimously recommended that research on 
this disease be intensified, and that “all agencies” 
make the farmer more aware of the problem. 

With respect to the use of antibiotics in feed, 
the Joint Committee resolved that: “On the basis 
of the limited controlled research available, we are 
not in a position to recommend the use of anti- 
biotics in the rations of milking cows either from 
the standpoint of disease control or stimulation of 
milk production.” 

The next meeting of this committee will be 
sometime in October, 1959. 


EAR-CROPPING FORMS | 


Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut 

with knife or razor blade. Cannot move or slip 

when clamped into position. Made of 

cast aluminum, highly polished. Sapeeiiy of design 

and construction reduces possibility of brea 

or mechanical failure. Forms immediately available 

for these breeds: Boxer, Boston Terrier, Great 

Dane, Doberman. $15, postpaid. Set of these four 

—$50, postpaid. Forms for other breeds made on 
ial order. Sold to veterinarians only. Send 

or money order. 


MacALLAN LABORATORIES 
2126 Forest Road Lansing 10, Mich. 


Spanish Conversation 
Habla Espanol? 


Since the AVMA Convention in Kansas 
City will be held jointly with the Pan- 
American Congress, with approximately 400 
Spanish-speaking veterinarians and visitors, 
the next four issues of the JOURNAL will 
carry phrases of simplified Spanish conver- 
sation. 

Although conscientious study of these 
little lessons will not transform you into a 
fluent linguist, you may find that to your 
satisfaction, you can exchange greetings 
with our Latin American neighbors in 
Kansas City. 


Esta es la senora. . . This is Mrs... . 


ES-ta es la sen-Y O-ra 


Este es el senor. . . This is Mr.... 


ES-tay es el sen-YOR... 


Encantado! Delighted to meet 
en-kan-T A-doe you! (masc.) 
Encantada! Delighted to meet 
en-kan-T A-da you! (fem.) 
Quiere Usted Do you want to 
acompanarme ? come along? 


kee-AIR-ay 
STETH a-kom-pan- 


YAR-may 

con mucho gusto! Gladly! 

kon MOO-cho GOOS- 
toe 

Habla Usted espanol Do you speak Span- 
(ingles) ? ish (English) ? 


AV-la oos-TETH 
es-pan-YOL (ing- 
LES) 


Hablo un poco. 
AV-lo oon PO-ko 


I speak a little. 
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for “uneventful” 
recovery from 
the conditions 
you see 

most often 


infectious diarrhea, pre- and postoperative intestinal antisepsis: 
4 

B | OSOL (neomycin sulfate)—resists absorption from the infection site .. . 


highly effective against the most common enteric pathogens. 
Available as liquid, soluble powder, sterile powder, tablet and bolus. 


ww bovine mastitis: 


SPECIAL FORMULA NO. 17900° 


(hydrocortisone acetate, neomycin sulfate, procaine penicillin G, polymyxin B sulfate) 
broad antibacterial action . . . effective anti-inflammatory action, 
Packaged in disposable Xpresit* for easy administration. 


Wy equine gastrointestinal parasites: 


* 
PA RVEX (piperazine-carbon disulfide complex) — safe for horses of all ages .. . 


potent action to remove bots, large and small strongyles, ascarids and adult pinworms. 


Available as bolus or suspension. 


. 4 acute or chronic infection with stress and inflammation: 


* 
B | O ™ D E L A (procaine penicillin G, dihydrostreptomycin, prednisolone) 


fast-acting, potent glucocorticoid/anti-inflammatory agent. 
Available as a sterile aqueous suspension. 


. 4 dermatitis, arthritis, bovine ketosis: 


D E LTA-C O RTE F ? (prednisolone) 


glucocorticoid potency in its most adaptable form. 
Available as a sterile aqueous suspension and tablets. 


Check your dispensary now . . . it’s time to restock these pharmaceuticals. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Science turned to healing ... _Upichn | 


Veterinary Division / THE UPJOHN COMPANY / Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Meeting of the AVMA Council on Public 
Health and Regulatory Veterinary Medicine 


The Council on Public Health and Regulatory 
Veterinary Medicine met in Chicago on March 
26 and 27, 1959, with all members present. 

The Council’s representatives to the Fourteenth 
National Conference on Rural Health made the 
following report: 


The 14th National Conference on Rural 
Health, sponsored by the American Medical 
Association’s Council on Rural Health, was 
held in Wichita, Kan. March 5-7, 1959, and 
was attended by approximately 700 representa- 
tives of medicine, farm groups, governmental 
agencies, and other lay groups. 


_ The American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion was represented by Drs. J. L. McAuliff of 
ortiend, N.Y., and Martin P. Hines of Raleigh, 

. Car. 


Dr. F. S. Crockett, chairman of the A. M. A. 
Council on Rural Health, reviewed the history, 
ene. and challenges ahead of the council. 

r. Crockett emphasized the fact that through 
the work of the council and farm groups, com- 
munities previously without physicians have ob- 
tained them, insurance programs for rural 
groups have been set up, and the general health 
situation of rural communities has improved. 

Dr. Louis M. Orr of Orlando, Fla., president- 
elect of the A. M. A., spoke to the opening ses- 
sion and emphasized the need for rural practi- 
tioners. Dr. Orr stated that of 15,000 applicants 
to medical schools last year, there were 8, 
positions. He also stressed the fact that of the 
15,000 applicants only 50 per cent were qualified, 
so “we actually have a surplus of positions.” 
“How can we persuade people to into medi- 
cine?” was a question raised by Dr. Orr that 
seems to be very appropriate to the profession 
of veterinary medicine also. Dr. Orr said that 
“the advantages of rural life over the ‘rat race’ 
life frequently found in the cities should be 
stressed, and that equipment, communications, 

drugs, and other things of the future will 
available just as quickly in the country as in 
the city.” 

The “Do-It-Yourself Age” was discussed by 
Dr. Earl L. Butz, dean of agriculture at Purdue 


University. Dr. Butz said there were many ney 
trends in America, such as fixing and i 
repairs around the house, but that in other areas 
it is a different trend—that of looking to the 
federal government. Dr. Butz said we haye 
rightly decided that we are going to have good 
public health, but the problem is the route we 
will take to get it. He said that farming has be 
come a way of making a living, rather than a 
way of life. 

Dr. Butz warned of the danger of moving 
decisions to Washington when they could beg 
be handled by local government. We live in ay 
age of “welfare state” and the key word is s. 
curity. “If we do not provide equal reward and 
opportunities for all, including health at the lo 
cal level, the great white father will,” said Dr, 
Butz. 

A special feature of the meeting was a work- 
shop dealing with community health participa. 
tion. The workshop demonstrated how citizens 
of a Kansas community meet and discuss their 
community health problems, and how they can 
obtain community participation in their solution 
Your AVMA representatives heard several com- 
ments from those attending the conference that 
our presence at this meeting reminded them that 
they should always bring their local veterinarian 
into these projects as a valuable member of the 
health team. 

Other topics covered in the three-day meeting 
were mental health, aging, nutrition, dental 
health, costs of medical care, and health insur- 
ance. 

Mrs. Kenneth D. Schneider, wife of a rural 
physician, gave a delightful talk on the real 
joys of living and practicing in a small rural 
town. Although this talk was aimed at pointing 
out that life was far from dull for a country 
doctor and his family, it could be applied toa 
veterinarian and his family. We would like to 
suggest that the AVMA obtain a copy of this 
talk and consider getting young wives of vet- 
erinarians to make similar talks regarding the 
advantages of living in a small rural town. This 
may be one method of encouraging young vet- 
erinarians not to leave large animal practices 
for the bright lights of the big cities. 

In conclusion, it is the opinion of your repre 
sentatives that the contacts made with 


AVMA Council on Public 
Health and Regulatory 
Veterinary Medicine. Front 
row: Drs. E. S. Tierkel, Aw 
Winter, R. K. Anderson, 
and Oscar Sussman. Bact 
row: Drs. H. G. Geyer, 
S. L. Hendricks, Elmer W. 
Young, J. W. Cunkleman, 
and C. D. Van Houweling. 
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Antihistamines (Pyribenzamine) are strongly recom- 
mended by Chambers* as effective therapy for solving 
the following “cattle practice problems :” 


Toxemias Associated With Tissue Damage: retained 
fetal membranes; trauma to the vagina and vulva caused 
by rough delivery. 


Toxic Conditions such as mastitis, indigestion, bloat. 


To improve Poor Appetite In Fresh Cows “...a daily 
| dose of an antihistamine for two or three days usually 
will do the trick.” * 


Other conditions equally responsive to Pyribenzamine: 


Many forms of allergic reactions dermatitis, pruritus, 
urticaria, edematous swelling 


Anaphylactie shock in animals sensitized to biologicals 


Pulmonary edema 


Bronchial asthma and coughing in dogs when caused by 
or associated with allergy 


Laminitis in horses and cattle 
Edema from insect bites 


Nonspecific stomatitis in cows 


Dosage: See CIBA Veterinary Therapeutic Index. 


*Chambers, E. E.: N. Am. Vet. 37:105 (Feb.) 1956. 


PYRIBENZAMINE® hydrochloride 
(tripelennamine hydrochloride crea) 
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ORGANIZATION SECTION 


in farm groups, allied medical organizations and 
others, will help our profession a great deal in 
public relations. We were certainly well received 
by everyone including the paper which was pre- 
sented on animal disease at the Saturday morn- 
ing session. We have attached copies of articles 
appearing in the Wichita newspapers and the 
program relative to our participation. We ap- 
preciate the privilege of representing the 
AVMA at this important national meeting. 


The Council also received a report from its 
representative to the National Health Council 
Forum on Occupational Health, and agreed that 
effort should be made to have one or more tech- 
nical papers by AVMA representatives included 
on the program of the National Health Confer- 
ence Symposium on Gerontology, scheduled to be 
held in Florida in 1960. 


“Frightened to death”’ is no fig- 
ure of speech where cancer is 
concerned. Each year thousands 
of Americans lose their lives 
needlessly because they were too 
terrified about cancer to even 
learn facts which could have 
saved their lives! Learn how 
to protect yourself and your 
family by writing to ‘‘Cancer,”’ 
c/o your local post office. 
American Cancer Society 


One of the members reported that a brochure 
on rabies had been prepared for the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

The Council accepted the report of its Com. 
mittee on Food Hygiene which recommended that: 


1) The Council reaffirm its approval of the tg 
of lay inspectors under supervision of veterinar. 
ians in poultry and meat inspection programs by 
condemn programs wherein lay and veterinary jp. 
spectors are employees of the plants; 

2) That several AVMA councils jointly invite 
scientists to form a select panel for the purpose of 
evaluating available facts pertaining to antibiotic 
and chemical residues in food; 

3) That the Council consult with personnel of 
several pertinent federal agencies and prepare an 
action program designed to promote interest in, 
and encourage adoption of, acceptable meat and 
poultry inspection programs at state and _ local 
levels ; 

4) That the Council direct the Committee to 
develop a code of procedures for use as a guide 
in meat and poultry inspection programs. 

The Committee on Educational Qualifications 
and Training requested that its work be continued, 
its recommendations to be reviewed with reference 
to the American Public Health Association re 
port, “The Educational Qualifications of Public 
Health Veterinarians,” and with reference to the 
interests of other groups such as the AVMA 
Council on Education and the United States Live- 
stock Sanitary Association. 

The Committee on Bylaws proposed that the 
bylaws of the AVMA be amended by adding the 
following two subparagraphs to paragraph b of 
Article V, Section 7, pertaining to the Council on 
Public Health and Regulatory Veterinary Medi- 
cine: 


v) Recommend and encourage the develop 
ment and support of programs designed to pre- 
vent, control, and eradicate animal diseases at 
the local, state, and national level. 

vi) Keep before the profession the responsi- 
bilities shared by all veterinarians to (a) safe 
guard animal and human health by promptly 
diagnosing and reporting “reportable” diseases; 
(b) meet all applicable requirements in certify- 
ing to the health of animals; (c) and participate 
in accordance with applicable regulations in or- 
ganized programs for the prevention, control, 
and eradication of animal diseases. 

The Disease Review Committee reported prog- 
ress made with respect to the preparation of 
technical reports on Q fever and leptospirosis. 

The Council agreed that it should provide the 
Executive Board with the names of persons qual- 
ified to represent the AVMA at meetings of or 
ganizations pertaining to public health and regi 
latory medicine. The Council would expect to tt 
view the reports of such delegates. 

The next meeting of this Council will be held 
in October, 1959, the exact date and place to be 
decided later. 
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canine dermatitis . . . 


Chlordane destroys Benzocaine 
ectoparasites controls itching 
| & ™~ 
2 
> co: 

a 
neutralizes histamine suppresses mold growth 


@ POLYDERM is 100% active—highly effective. It has a pleasant, 
natural cedar odor, is non-staining, non-messy—ideal for spot 
treatment. 


POLYDERM is a profitable dispensing specialty which is not 
available to your clients through lay channels. And, for all of its 
effectiveness, POLYDERM is economical. In pints and gallons. 


Sold Only to Graduate Veterinarians 
THE WARREN-TEED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Veterinary Division 
COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
DALLAS CHATTANOOGA LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 


WARREN-TeeD 
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Ohio State University. Annual spring conference. College 
of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State sey, Ae Columbus, 
June 16-17, 1959. 


Utah Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Provo, June 17-18, 1959. J. A. Thomas, P.O. Box 592, 
Provo, Utah, secretary-treasurer. 


of. Fourth Biennial Symposium on 

duction. Uni ity of Illinois, 

Some 1 oan "1959. Address P. J. Dziuk, 111 Animal Ge- 

netics, University of Illinois, Urbana, for further infor- 
mation. 


South Carolina Association of Veterinarians. Annual sum- 
mer meeting. Clemson House, Clemson, §. Car., June 
18-20, 1959. B. C. McLean, 808 Linden St., Aiken, S. 

» Program chairman. 


Alberta Veterinary Medical Association. ual conven- 
tion. Jubilee Auditorium, Edmonton, June 19-20, 1959. 
H. . Vance, 14323-106 A Ave., ton, ta., 


chairman. 


Louisiana Veterinary Medical Association, Inc. Annual 
meeting. Virginia Hotel, Monroe, La., June 21-23, 1959. 
Dr. Walter Ernst, Jr., P.O. Box 2502, Monroe, La., 
local arrangements committee 


California Veterinary Medical Association. Seventy-first an- 
nual meeting. Miramar Hotel, Santa Monica, Calif., June 
21-23, 1959. Chas. S. Travers, 3004 16th St., San Fran- 
cisco, executive secretary. 


COMING MEETINGS 
Notices of coming meetings must be received 30 days before date of publication. 


Maritime Veterinary Associations, joint conference. Moug 
Allison University, Sackville, New Brunswick, June 3 
25, 1959. P. D. McKercher, Box 310, Sackville, genenj 
chairman. 


North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association. Fifty. 
eighth annual summer meeting. Morehead Biltmon 
Hotel, Morehead City, June 23-25, 1959. J. T. Dixon, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Maryland State Veterinary Medical Association. Summe 
meeting. George Washington Hotel, Ocean City, Mary. 
land, June 25-26, 1959. Harry L. Schultz, Jr., Baltimor, 
Md., secretary-treasurer. 


Nebraska Veterinary Medical Association. Summer meeting, 
Pawnee Hotel, North Platte, Neb., July 10-12, 1959, 
H. E. Hedlund, Wahoo, Neb., program chairman. 


Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Forty-eighth a 
nual convention. Sheraton-Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky., July 13-14, 1959, L. S. Shirrell, 545 East Main §,, 
Frankfort, secretary. 


Towa State College. Annual conference. Iowa State College, 
Ames, July 14-15, 1959. C. D. Lee, chairman. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Fifty-second annual com 


ference. School of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Poly. 
oot San, Auburn, July 19-22, 1959. J. E. Greene, 


(Continued on adv. p. 40) 


FORMULATED FOR 
EFFECTIVENESS 


A Veterinary Exclusive in Therapeutic Feed Supplements 


Economical 


oxytetracycline with vitamins 


Vitamin -enriched—A, B,., D, and riboflavin 
Broad-spectrum antibiotic—oxytetracycline 
Designed to support your initial therapy in herds and flocks 


Sold to Veterinarians only 


Pfizer) Science for the world’s well-being 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 


PFIZER LABORATORIES, Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


ECONOMICAL + CONVENIENT + EFFECTIVE 
Available as: Terramix A-B-D-25—5 pound canister—125 Grams 
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when fluid 


losses occur... 


“IN KIND” 


PARENTERAL THERAPY 


improves the 
prognosis 


For Electrolyte Replacement: 

1ONOSOL® D-CM Solution 

lONOSOL D-CM With Dextrose 5% 
1ONOSOL G (for gastric fluid replacement) 
IONOSOL D (for duodenal fluid replacement) 


For Protein Replacement— 


AMINOSOL® 5% Solution 
AMINOSOL 5% With Dextrose 5% 


When body fluid losses and debilitating conditions complicate diseases or infections, prompt, 
“In Kind”’ fluid replacement offers the best possible supportive therapy. = Just as blood losses 
should be matched by replacement with blood, and plasma losses by plasma replacement . . . 
s0 should gastric and duodenal fluid losses be replaced with balanced, “In Kind” electrolyte 
solutions. = A complete line of highest quality, highest purity “In Kind” parenteral solutions 
is available to the veterinarian through the Veterinary Department of Abbott Laboratories. 


& These —and many other parenteral solutions —are available from the Veterinary Department, 


Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois; your Abbott representative or your distributor. 


Obbott 


ideal for operating room or 
laboratory—a new wall chart of 
“Abbott Parenteral Solutions For 
The Modern Veterinary Medical 
Practice.” Write, or ask your 
Abbott representative for copies. 


®IONOSOL —Electrolyte Solution For Injection, Abbott. 


® AMINOSOL — Modified Protein Fibrin Hydrolysate In- 
jection, Abbott. 
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Up” 
YOUR DOG 


If you are reading this maga- 
zine, it’s safe to conclude 
that you are concerned with 
the welfare of dogs—both per- 
sonally and professionally. 
Swift’s staff of Research Vet- 
erinarians and Nutritionists 
share your interest in the good 
health of dogs. You can trust 
their concern, their care, their 
sense of responsibility for your 
dogs’ nutrition to be as sincere 
as your own. That is why you 
can feed or recommend any 
type of Pard, with confidence. 


.-ehigh in Meat Protein 


A dog instinctively prefers 
foods which have liberal quan- 
tities of animal proteins, and 
every Pard product supplies— 
in just the right ratio—all the 
nutrients dogs need. As you 
know only too well, just one 
amino acid deficiency can cause 
the failure of the entire diet. 
All Pard products—whether 
canned or dry—contain all ten 
of the essential amino acids. 

The meat meal used in Pard 
Meal is one of the richest nat- 


ural sources of the amino acids 
required in greatest quantity 
by dogs. 

In canned Pard—regular a 
with Beef Gravy—the meat 
used is beef, together with bee 
by-products—supplemented, 
of course, with soy grits, 
cereal, yeast and minerals for 
protein balance, carbohydrate 
energy, vitamins and mineral. 
That’s why we say “beef up” 
your dog diets with Pard- 
high in meat protein. 


LIKE YOU...SWIFT RESEARCH VETERINARIANS ARE DEDICATED TO THE HEALTH AND HAPPINESS OF DOGS 


PARD MEAL with Bee! Gravy 
Economy in 25- and 50-ib. 
bags and smaller sizes. 
Mixes ond cleanly. 


‘ td NOW two kinds of Pard in cas 
Variety—alternate regu 
lar Pard and new Pard 

with Beef Gravy. 


Use and recommend PARD products with confidence. 
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IN MILK FEVER... 


TO RAISE AND MAINTAIN CALCIUM LEVELS... 


CALSEM? PARTEROL’ 


Calsem-DM presents a stable solution containing 
calcium gluconate 20%, dextrose 20%, calcium glyc- 
erop hosphate 2%, magnesium chloride 2%; in water, 
with stabilizer and preservative. As replacement 
therapy, Calsem-DM supplies an effective con- 
centration of calcium until Parterol takes effect. 


= & 


Parterol is an oil-soluble steroid which raises the 
blood calcium level following parturition. It acts by 
mobilizing calcium stored in the bones and by 


sii increasing the absorption of calcium from 
the intestinal tract. 
One clinical study of 328 cases of milk fever showed 


that calcium I.V. and Parterol I.M. were effective 
in 98% of the patients.! 


SUPPLIED: 
Parterol in 30 cc. multi-dose vials, each cc. containing 
2.5 mg. dihydrotachysterol in oil. 

Calsem, Calsem-D and Calsem-DM in 500 ce. vials. 


1. Harris, J.R., and Clarkson, T.B., Prevention of Relapses in Milk Fever, Vet, 
Medicine, 12:696 (Dec. 1955) 


Write for detailed literature. 


THE S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 


BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 
NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Canadian Veterinary Medical Association. Annual conven- 


Arkansas Veterinary Practitioner's Association. Annual 

ing. Mather Lodge, Petit Jean State Park, Morrilton, 

Ark., July 26-28, 1959. W. H. Babbitt, 204 W. 13th 
Se., North Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


Mississippi State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., July 26-29, 
1959. J. W. Branson, P.O. Box 4223, Fondren Station, 
Jackson 6, secretary-treasurer. 


American Association of Veterinary Bacteriologists. Annual 
meeting. Division of Veterinary Medicine, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, Aug. 22, 1959. C. H. Cunningham, 
yo State University, College of Veterinary Medi- 

, East Lansing, secretary. 

Ninety-Sixth Annual Meeting, American Veterinary Medi- 

cal Association, and Third Pan American Congress of 
Medicine. Joint meeting. Kansas City, Mo., 


American Congress o 
99, Azul, F.C.N.G.R., Pm my’ 


Colorado Veterinary Medical Association. Annuel conven- 
tion. Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo., Sept. 3-4, 
1959. Gail H. Gilbert, 5500 Wadsworth Ave., Arvada, 
executive secretary. 

Electron Microscope Society of America. Seventeenth an- 
nual meeting. Ohio State University, Columbus, Sept. 
9-12, 1959. Sydney S. Breese, Jr., Plum Island Animal 
Disease Laboratory. N.Y., program 


L.I., 


Y., Sept. 14-16, 
FH. Fox, 


New Mexico Vastu Medical Association. Annual mee. 
ing, Western Skies Hotel, Albuquerque, N. M., Sepe 
21-22, — E. R. Leslie, 907 Alamosa, Carlsbad, N.M) 


I. Gay, Animal Care "Panel, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
W: D.C., publicity committee chairmag, 


714 S. 39th St., Birmingham, secretary. 

Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the third 

Tuesday of each month. Cecil S. Yarbrough, 4121 US, 

90 West, Mobile, Ala., 

North Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the se- 

Ala. Ray A. Ashwander, 


and September, 

P.O. Box 1767, Decatur, Ala., le 

Northeast Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. Leonard J. Hill, 
P.O. Box 761, Gadsden, Ala., secretary-treasurer. 
ALASKA—Anchorage Group of the Alaska V. M. A., the 
last Wednesday of each month at Fort Richardson Off- 


LOOK AHEAD 
25 YEARS 


and you'll pick 
STAINLESS STEEL 
K-9 SANI-CAGES! 


Because, 25 years from now Stainless Steel 
Sani-Cages will be good as new—they’ll 
outlast your building. They are made of 


@ SEND FOR HANDY 
POCKET CATALOG 
OF K-9 VET 
EQUIPMENT! 


heavy gauge metal—nothing flimsy about 
them. Smooth interior. Easy to keep clean 
and antiseptic. Door lifts off for easy access 
to clean. Made in 8 modular sizes. Easy to 
stack in tiers or banks. Hundreds in use. 
Fully guaranteed against any defects in 
manufacture and material. A few of the 
Sani-Cages at Belkin Animal Clinic, St. 
Louis, Mo., are shown. 


_,@ DISTRIBUTING CO. 
CHICAGO 49, iL. 


Guelph, Ont., publicity committee chairman. 
ae Regularly Scheduled Meetings 
ae tion, the first Thursday ef each month. James L 
secretary-treasurer. 
os | Jefferson County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
a second Thursday of each month. Dan P. Griswold, Jr, 
a tary, AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, II. 
= ! B. D. Blood, secretary-general, Directing Council, Pan 
chairman. 
| 
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Mth DIETS FOR DOGS AND cats 


HEPHRODIET 
ENTERODIET 
PROTODIET 
OBESODIET 
| FELODIET 
| BASODIET 
| GERIODIET 


OLDER DOGS 
Need More Than Just Food... 
They Need GERIODIET 


Diet, since it can be rigidly controlled, can be the 
greatest single factor in lengthening the life of 
the aging dog. GERIODIET, developed after ex- 
tensive research in the Atlas laboratories, is the 
ideal maintenance diet for the older dog which 
develops metabolic changes with advancing age 
and which undergoes profound changes in tissues 
and organs. ATLAS GERIODIET will supply and 
fulfill all the nutritional requirements of the 
older dog. 


@ provides all needed vitamins including Inositol, 
Choline, Vitamins A & D, Thiamine, Riboflavin, 
Nicotinic Acid, Calcium Pantothenate 


© adequate protein of good biological valve 
© proper proportions of fats and carbohydrates 
®@ highly palatable and digestible 
© fulfills needed mineral requirements 


The Atlas Research Center, in its con- BLE ONLY TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS 
tinuous program of research and in- 


vestigation into advances in therapeu- < 
Special Diets Dept., Atlas Canine Products, Inc. 
tic nutrition, is preparing new material 27, New York 
for small animal veterinarians. Watch : 
for this new literature. Gentlemen: 


Please send price list and professional literature on 
Atlas Rx Diets for dogs and cats. 


iS CANINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
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Anchorage, Alas. Lt. Colonel E. H. Akins, Surgeon's 
Office, U.S.A.R.A.L., Fort Richardson, Alas., secretary 
to the Alaska V. M. A. 


ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month. J. W. Langley, 
Jr., P.O. Box 5013, Phoenix, Ariz., secretary. 

Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. Gwyn 
Chapin, 2215 E. Calle Vista, Tuscon, Ariz., secretary. 


ARKANSAS—Pulaski County Veterinary Medical Society, 
the second Tuesday of each month. Harvie R. Ellis, 54 
Belmont Drive, Little Rock, Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


CALIFORNIA—Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 
Association, the fourth Wednesday of Jan., March, May, 
June, Aug., Oct., and Nov. John S. Bilackard, 420 
Appian Way, Richmond, Calif., secretary. 

Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of February, April, July, September, and De- 
cember. Herb Warren, 3004 16th St., San Francisco, 
Calif., executive secretary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical Association, 
fourth Tuesday of each month. Paul S. Chaffee, 2533 
McKinley Ave., Fresno, Calif., secretary. 

Humboldt-Del Norte Counties Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the second Tuesday of January, May, Septem- 
ber, and November. Dr. C. A. Lamb, 2835 Dolbeer St., 
Eureka, Calif., secretary. 

Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday evening of the month. James L. Frederickson, 
17 Nile St., Bakersfield, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 
Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first Thurs- 
day of each month. William P. Matulich, P. O. Box 
121, San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month. V. Todorovic, g 
Mann Ave., Watsonville, Calif., secretary. 
Northern California Association of Veterinarians, the 
second Tuesday of the month. Andrew F. Giambronj, 
P.O. Box 782, Red Bluff, Calif., secretary. 


North San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical 

the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hotel Co 
vell, in Modesto, Calif. T. J. Carleton, 325 W. Locke 
ford St., Lodi, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Orange Bele Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Monday of each month. R. Y. Foos, P.O. Box 955, 
Victorville, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. H. M. Stanton, 1122 s. E. US, 
Highway 101, Tustin, Calif., secretary. 


Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Monday of the month. R. M. Grandfield, 416 Guana 
Rd., San Mateo, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of the month. R. R. Rediske, 833 Vallejo 
Ave., Novato, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of the month. E. C. Story, 4819 “Vv” 
St., Sacramento 17, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of the month. Robert F. Burns, 7572 
North Ave., Lemon Grove, Calif., secretary-treasurer, 


San Fernando Valley Chapter SCVMA, the second Tues 
day of each month at 7:30 p.m., Hody’s Restaurant, 
North Hollywood, Calif. Barbara G. Shirley, Canoga 
Park, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Feels the sharp point 
of self analysis... 


“has been considerable improvement. 
NEW BIG RED MEAL, with pure anithal 


NUTRITIONAL VALUE is. 

changed —- Big Red Meal 1s ‘the 

same complete food, with minerals, vitamins and carboly 

for normal growth and health. 

© PRESHNESS ASSURED — more than 600 distributors, or shipped 
direct from stock mranufactered daily. 

® PRICE DISCOUNTS for large orders. 


CANS: 


NEW MEAL, PELLETS, KIBBLED BISCUIT 


For nearest distributor write: 


BIG RED Pox 343, Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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immunize against ateehane r and 
hepatitis ith 

one single hot.-ce 


— 
— 
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Sin-jex is the first vaccine to utilize a 
vacuum-dried modified live virus dis- 
temper fraction, with killed virus hepatitis 
fraction as diluent. This modified live virus 
distemper fraction elicits a more marked 
response ; hence, Sin-jex assures more pos- 
itive immunity. 

The R;, “reconstiquick” feature means 
Sin-jex reconstitutes instantly in a fine, 
homogenous suspension which passes read- 
ily through a 22 gauge needle. Sin-jex re- 
quires a simple subcutaneous injection 
which may be given before or after wean- 
ing—simultaneously with or without Anti- 
Canine Distemper Serum and Anti-Infec- 
tious Hepatitis Serum (Bival Sera Ry). 


Available from independent ethical dis- 
tributors. 


o 


distemper hepatitis 


sin-jex 


vaccine 
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San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. John Chudacoff, 7912 Sepulveda 
Bivd., Van Nuys, Calif., secretary. 


Santa Barbara-Ventura Counties Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, every three months, no set date. Gerald M. 
Clark, 5415 8th St., Carpinteria, Calif., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
laste Tuesday of the month. Robert L. King, 1269 Grant 
St., Santa Clara, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of the month. Mr. Don Mahan, 1919 
Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secre- 
tary. 


COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Medical Society, 
the fourth Tuesday of every month. Gene M. Bierhaus, 
2896 S. Federal Blvd., Englewood, Colo., secretary- 
treasurer. 


Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first 
Wednesday of each month, in Fort Collins. Dr. James 
Voss, Veterinary Hospital, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colo., secretary. 


DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. 
in the Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. A. P. Mayer, 
Je., R.F.D. 2, Newark, Del., secretary-treasurer. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—District of Columbia Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the second Tuesday i 
of January, March, May, and October. R. B. Gochenour, 
10109 Ashwood Dr., Kensington, Md., secretary-treasurer. 


FLORIDA—Big Bend Veterinary Medical Association, meets 
the first Sunday of each month at 5:00 p. m., at the 
Tallahassee Dining Room, Tallahassee. C. Paul Vickers, 
P.O. Box 309, Tallahassee, secretary. 


Central Florida Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Friday of each month at 8:00 p. m., place specified 
monthly. L. R. Poe, 753 W. Fairbanks Ave., Winter 
Park, Fla., secretary-treasurer. 


Florida West Coast Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Wednesday of each month at the Lighthouse 
Inn, St. Petersburg. Fred Jones, 3606 S. Dale Mabry, 
Tampa, Fla., secretary. 


Hillsborough County Veterinary Medical Society, the 
second Monday evening of each month. For additional 
information as to the location of each meeting, contact: 
J. J. Metz, Jr., 5207 Nebraska Ave., Tampa 3, Fia., 
secretary. 

Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of every month. Dodson’s Restaurant, Stephen 
C. Hite, 5807 105th St., Jacksonville 10, Fla., secretary. 


Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third 
Wednesday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly. John Webb, P.O. Box 183, Cantonment, Fia., 
secretary-treasurer. 


Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday eve- 
ning of each month. McArthur Dairy Building, Four 
Points, W. Palm Beach. B. W. Bigger, 2833 S. 4th St., 
Fort Pierce, Fla., secretary. 


Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month in Bartow, Fla. John S. Haromy, 
Route #1, Box 107-A, Lake Wales, Fla., secretary. 


South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday of 
each month. Time and place specified monthly. Joe B. 
O’Quinn, 1690 E. 4th, Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 


Suwannee Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth Tues- 
day of each month, Hotel Thomas, Gainesville. G. L. 
Burch, P.O. Box 405, Ocala, Fla., secretary-treasurer. 


Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
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fourth Thursday of each month. Robert E. Cope, 127 
E. Mason, Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta Veterinary Medical Society, the third 


Thursday of each month at the Elk’s Home, 726 Peach 
tree St., Atlanta. Clare L. Bromley, 634 Northside Dr., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga., secretary. 

Georgia-Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Monday of each month at 8:00 p.m., at the Towa 
Tavern, Augusta, Ga. J. A. Schmitz, 1711 Gwinnett Se., 
Augusta, Ga., secretary. 

North Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, quarterly, 
no set date, the spring meeting at the Veterinary School, 
Athens, Ga. S. J. Shirley, Commerce, Ga., secretary. 


Southeast Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, 
quarterly, date and meeting place varies. Hugh F. Arun- 
del, P.O. Box 153, Statesboro, Ga., secretary. 

South Georgia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Sunday of each quarter at 3:30 at the 
Radium Springs Hotel, Albany, Ga. M. W. Hale, Route 
2, Tifton, Ga., secretary. 


ILLINOIS—Central Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, 


June 9, Sept. 9, and Dec. 10, 1959. Paul B, 
Doby, 4 Owens Lane, Springfield, secretary. 

Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of each month, Charles H. Armstrong, 1021 
Davis St., Evanston, secretary. 


INDIANA—Calumet Area Veterinary Medical 


Association, 
the first Thursday of each month. Bruce Sharp, Box 166, 
Hobart, Ind., secretary-treasurer. 
Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month. P. T. Parker, 224 N. 
Mill St., Plainfield, Ind., secretary-treasurer. 
Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every month except July and December, at 
the Hotel LaSalle, South Bend, Ind. Stanton Williamson, 
217 W. Chippewa St., South Bend, Ind., secretary. 
Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. J. S. Baker, P.O. Box 52, 
Pendleton, Ind., secretary. 


1OWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 


second Monday of each month, except January, July, 
August, and October in Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo, 
Iowa. A. J. Cotten, P.O. Box 183, Grundy Center, sec- 
retary. 

Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month except June, July, and August 
at 6:30 p.m., Breeze House, Ankeny, Iowa. S. L. Hen- 
dricks, secretary-treasurer . 


Central Iowa Véterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month, except June, July, and August, 
at 6:30 p.m., Breeze House, Ankeny, Iowa. John Herrick, 
202 S. Hazel Ave., Ames, secretary. 


Coon Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September through May, at 
7:30 p.m., Cobblestone Inn, Storm Lake, Iowa. Robert 
McCutcheon, Holstein, secretary. 


East Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Society, the Second 
Thursday of each month at 6:30 p.m., usually in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. T. F. Bartley, P.O. Box 454, Cedar 
Rapids, secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month at 6:30 p.m. in West 
Union, Iowa. H. J. Morgan, West Union, secretary. 


Lakes Veterinary Association, the first Tuesday of each 
month, September through May, at 6:30 p.m., at the 
Gardson Hotel, Estherville, Iowa. Barry Barnes, P.O. 
Box 162, Milford, secretary. 


North Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of April, at the Warden Hotel, Fort 
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for positive immunity with greater safety 


Hog Cholera Vaccine—Modified Live Virus— Rabbit Origin 


p dual modification—both swine and rabbit 
attenuated 


p> prepared from the most antigenic and 
least virulent seed virus available 


> of rabbit origin, therefore will not transmit 
other swine diseases 


p> successfully used on millions of swine 


minimizes postvaccination difficulties— 
provides solid immunity 


Veccing 
Ovac. 
‘A 


4s 


For use with Antrate®- H.C. or anti- 
serum. Available in 4 convenient 
sizes: 5, 10, 25, 50 dose vials, lyo- 
philized, diluent supplied. 

Also available: Armovac for use with- 
out antiserum. 


Armour Veterinary 
Laboratories, Kankakee, 


Illinois ARMOUR 
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Dodge, Iowa. H. Engelbrecht, P. O. Box 797, Fort 
Dodge, secretary. 

Northeast Iowa-Southern Minnesota Veterinary Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of February, May, August, and 
November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, lowa, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, lowa, 
secretary. 

Northwest Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of February, May, September, and De- 
cember, at the Community Bidg., Sheldon. W. Ver Meer 
Hull, secretary. 

Southeastern Iowa Veterinary Association, the first Tues- 
day of each month at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Warren Kil- 
patrick, Mediapolis, secretary. 

Southwestern Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firse Tuesday of April and October, Hotel Chieftain, 
Council Bluffs, lowa. J. P. Stream, 202 S. Stone St., 
Creston, secretary. 


Upper Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month at 7:00 p.m., at All Vets Center, 
Clear Lake, lowa. W. A. Danker, Dows, towa, secretary. 


KENTUCKY—Central Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the firsts Wednesday of each month. R. H. Fol- 
som, P.O. Box 323, Danville, Ky., secretary. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Inc., 
the first Wednesday of each month in Louisville or 
within a radius of 50 miles, except January, May, and 
July. G. R. Comfort, 2102 Reynolds Lane, Louisville, 
Ky., secretary-treasurer. 


LOUISIANA—New Orleans Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Thursday of every month at the Monte- 
leone Hotel, New Orleans, at 8:30 p. m. Ronald C. 
Francis, 6421 Chef Menteur Highway, New Orleans, La., 
Secretary-treasurer. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Thursday of each month, September 
through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m., at the 
Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison St., Baltimore, 
Md. Leonard D. Krinsky, 6111 Hartford Kd., Baltimore, 
Md., secretary. 


MICHIGAN—Central Michigan Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the firss Wednesday of every month at 7 p.m. 
Jerry Fries, 2070 E. Main St., Owosso, Mich., secretary, 
Mid-State Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Thursday of each month with the exception of November 
and December. Robert W. Acton, 4110 Spring Rd., Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Wednesday of each month. Alvin R. Conquest, P.O. Box 
514, Grand Blanc, Mich., secretary. 


Southeastern Michigan Veterinary Medical Association, 
the fourth Wednesday of every month, September through 
May. Louis J. Rossoni, 24531 Princeton Ave., Dearborn 
8, Mich., secretary. 


MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Friday of each month (except July and 
August), at the Coronado Hotel, Lindell Blvd. and 
Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo., at 8 p.m. Edwin E. Epstein, 
4877 Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo., secretary, 


Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association and Kansas 
City Small Animal Hospital Association, the third 
Thursday of each month at the Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo. Robert E. Guilfoil, 18 N. 2nd St., Kansas 
City 18, Kan., secretary. 


NEVADA—Western Nevada Veterinary Society, the first 
Tuesday of each month. Paul S. Silva, 1170 Airport 
Road, Reno, Nev., secretary. 


TROPICAL 


THE FULLY GUARANTEED LINE FOR VETERINARIANS 


TROPICAL CONCENTRATED 


mm TICK KILLER 


i| TICK KILLER 
KILLS ALL TICKS 
FLEAS AND LICE 


YOUR OWN PRIVATE 
LABEL AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE— 100% EFFECTIVE 


TROPICAL CONCENTRATE 
FOAM CLEANER 


neutral skin and fur cleaner. 


_ Contains no alkali, no soap. Rinses 
clean fast. Gives superior foam- 

_ing, kills fleas in five minutes. 

_ Dilute with equal parts water for 
using or dispensing. _ 


ACTIVE INGREDIENTS: 
Nevtral cleaning and f 


agents, Hekachlorophene, 


Esters, Piperony! Butoxide, 


available on all Florida Veterinary Laboratories Co. products. 


FLEA POWDER FOR DOGS @ FLEA POWDER 
FOR CATS @ TICK SALVE ® FOAM CLEANER 
NEW AEROSOL PET SPRAY @ TICK AND 
FLEA SPRAY @ KENNEL DUST. 


_ FLORIDA VETERINARY LABORATORIES CO 


Division of Pet Chemicals, Inc. , 
1038 N. W. 21st Terrace, Miami, Florida 


4 
: 
4 
a 
b 
me resistant or immune species. Kills 2S 
fleas in minutes; kills ticks, includ- 
ing engorged females, in a few 
bors. Excellent residual action. i 
Non-irritating, — 
= ACTIVE INGREDIENTS: 
NA Oil, Molathion, Rotenone, other —— 
\ 


MERCK & CO., inc. 


a new approach 


to di 


DIURIL — for ditesis — With Wiinimal toxicity 
(may be @dministered even in the~presence of 
severe cardiac, renal or hepatic disease). 

— without drug tefractoriness Pi does 
not decrease with tepeated dosage). 


DIURIL— — for initial rapid attion — 
maintain the edema-free state in dogs with 
congestive heart failure —venal.cdema, hepatic 
ascites — Jor as long as it is preseribed. ee 


DIURIL — onal a ministered... 


5-10 mg./lb. of body weight, 
two or three times daily. 
: No. 55621— DIURIL Tablets (Veterinary) 
0.25 Gm. each — bottles of 100. 
Sold to veterinarians only. 
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TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC. FOR CHLOROTHIAZIDE. 


Corn Belt Family of 


NEW New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association of November, January, 


dibs 
G. L. Smith, P.O. Box 938, 


each 
Collingswood, N.J. Marvin _teding 718 Dwight Ave., 
Collingswood, N.J., secretary. 


NEW MEXICO—Bernalillo County Veterinary Practitioners 
Association, the third Wednesday of each month, Fez 
Club, Albuquerque. Donald W. Fitzgerald, 1825 Lomas 
Bivd., N.E., Albuquerque, N.M., secretary-treasurer. 


Cage Units 


of Wire Mesh and Metal 


IN TWO TIERS: 4, 6, and 8 cage units 

IN THREE TIERS: 6, 9, and 12 cage units 
Sanitary, durable, easily maintained; galvanized 
materials; removable pans; hand woven wire 
mesh doors, maximum light and ventilation; 
sized for dogs and cats; removable partitions; 
shipped crated; easily assembled. 


39-40 Twenty-First St., Leng Is. City 1, N.Y. 


Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary, 


cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel, Greensboro. C. G, 
Sims, 2450 Battleground Ave., x 
Secretary. 

Eastern North Caroline Veterinary Medical Association, 
the last Tuesday evening of each month, time and place 
specified monthly. Byron H. Brow, Box 453, Goldsboro, 
N. Car., secretary-treasurer. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday 
of each month. J. G. Martin, Boone, N. Car., secretary, 
Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, the third 


Rockingham, 

N. Leak St., 

Western North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Thursday of every month at 7:00 p.m. in 
the George Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, N. Car. Viiu 
Lind, 346 State St., Marion, N. Car., secretary. 


OHIO—Cincinnati Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of every month at Shuller’s Wigwam, 
451 E. Galbraith Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Columbus Academy of Veterinary Medicine, every month, 
September through May. E. M. Simonson, 3120 Valley 
View Dr., Columbus, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firss Wednesday in September, October, December, 
February, March, April and May, at 9:00 p.m. at the 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. F. A. Coy, 8208 Carnegie 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, secretary. 

Dayton Veterinary Medical Association, the third Tues- 
day of every month. O. W. Fallang, 6941 Far Hills Ave., 
Dayton, secretary. 

Killbuck Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of alternate months beginning with February. 
C. Gale, Wooster, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 

Mahoning County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Fourth Tuesday of each month, at 9:00 p.m. Youngs- 
town Maennerchor Club, Youngstown, Ohio. Sam Segall, 
2935 Glenwood Ave., Youngstown, secretary. 


J. M. Westfall, Greenville, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


North Central Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month except during the sum- 
mer. R. W. McClung, Tiffin, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of March and July. C. S. Alvanos, 1683 
W. Bancroft St., Toledo, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
Stark County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of every month, at McBrides Emerald Lounge, 
Canton, Ohio. M. L. Willen, 4423 Tuscarawas St., 


the last 


42 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 
Tri-County Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 


NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical 
Association of, the first Wednesday of each month 
a | ee the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd S., 
2 | : : New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West 61st St., New 
Youu 23, N. Y., secretary. 
MACEUTICALS# 
ie . E PHAR CEU e. Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
oe ae orn Bet Mraboratories, inc. om Thursday of even-numbered months except August. Irwin 
.: a David C. Tudor, R.D. 1, Box 284A, Cranbury, N. J., 
secretary. 
_ Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
fe the third Wednesday evening of each month from Octo- 
a ber through April, except December, at the Irvington 
a ss House, 925 Springfield Ave., Irvington, N.J. Bernard 
A M. Weiner, 787 Clinton Ave., Newark, N.J., secretary. 
Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth aah 
~ Tuesday of each month at the Elks Club, Hackensack. - 
James R. Tanzola, Upper 
Northwest Jersey Veterina 
ae day of every odd month. 
Trenton, N.J., secretary. 
e South New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, the 
* Miami Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
THE EIGHT CAGE UNIT 
i ii 
| Shipped om charges Summit County Veterinary Medical Association, 
A i Tuesday of every month (except June, July, and August), 
East Riven Wine Wonts 
| 


Wednesday of January, May, and September. Mrs. R. 
Slusher Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical As- 

sociation, the second Wednesday of every month, 7:30 
p.m., Patrick’s Foods Cafe, 1016 N.W. 23rd St., Okla- 
homa City. Claude A. Tigert, 3032 N.W. 68th St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 
Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 
day of each month at the City-County Health Building, 
4616 E. 15th St., Tulsa, Okla. Arlen D. Hill, 5302 E. 
11th St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 


Tulsa Association of Small Animal V' 


Mason, 


OREGON—Portland Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month, at 7:30 p.m. Ireland’s 
Restaurant, Lloyds, 718 N.E. 12th 


Donald L. Moyer, 8415 S.E. McLoughlin Bivd., Portland 
2, Ore., secretary. 
Willamette Veterinary Medical Association, the third 


155, Silverton, Ore., secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Keystone Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Raymond C. Snyder, N.E. Corner 47th St. and Hazel 
Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa., secretary. 

Lehigh — Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month. Stewart Rockwell, 10th and 
Chestnut Sts., Emmaus, Pa., secretary. 


Pennsylvania Northern Tier Veterinary Medical Associa- 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Medical Asso- 


VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinary Association, the 


tion, the third Wednesday of each odd numbered menth. 
R. L. Michel, Troy, Pa., secretary. 


ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- 
forest Hotel, > Car. Worth Lanier, York, S. 


Bend Veterinary 


TEXAS—Coastal 
Wednesday of each month. Jack E. Habluetzel, Route 


1, Box 65-N, Ingleside, Texas, secretary. 

Dallas County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Tuesday of each month at 7:30 p.m., at a place to be 
specified. Frank N. Black, 12830 Preston Rd., Dallas, 
Texas, corresponding secretary. 


UTAH—Salt Lake Small Animal Hospital Association, the 


firss Monday of every month, at the Holiday Inn, 3040 
South State St., Salt Lake City, at 12:15 p. m. Douglas 
H. McKelvie, 1220 S. State St., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
secretary-treasurer. 


second Thursday of each month at 8:00 p. m., except 
July and August, at a place in Richmond to be an- 
nounced monthly. Edwin M. Crawford, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Northern Virginia Veterinary Conference Association, 
the second Tuesday of each month. T. P. Koudelka, 
P.O. Box 694, Harrisonburg, Va., secretary. 

Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the second Wednes- 
day of every third month. Meeting place announced by 
letter. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, secretary. 
(Continued on adv. p, 54) 


oxytetracycline 


Maximum Antibiotic Levels in Milk 


Disperses Immediately 
Completely Soluble 


Broad-Spectrum Antibiotic Coverage 


Nonirritating 
Stable 
Nonfreezing 
Economical 


EBD Science for the world’s well-being 


Department of Veterinary Medicine 
PFIZER LABORATORIES 
Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 


more EFFective MASTITIS THERAPY 


LIQUAMAST 


SUPPLY: ¥2 oz. tubes—426 mg. of oxytetracycline HCI packaged in a 
12-tube carton with one tube squeezer. Sold to Veterinarians only. 


Georgia-Carolina Veterinary Medical Association—see 
GEORGIA. | 
Dept. T. E. 
Messier, 3104 E. Sist St., Tulsa, Okla., secretary. 
| 
Tuesday of each month, except July and August, at the | 
Howl, Salem. Robert Jj. Mallecie, P.O. Bes 
| 
— 
iquomadam 
co : 
*Trademark 
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Map of the 
GREATER 
KANSAS CITY AREA , 


ALL HOTELS NOT IN WALKING DISTANCE 
OF MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM ARE WITHIN 
fo MINUTES BY PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 


HOTEL LIST AND DOWNTOWN MAP 


NO. HOTEL 


Aladdin, 

1213 Wyandotte 

Bellerive, 

214 East Armour Blvd. 
_ Berkshire, 

1021 E. Linwood 

Continental, 

llth & Baltimore 


Dixon, 
12th & Baltimore 


Kansas Citian, 
1216 Broadway 


Muehlebach, 
12th & Baltimore 


New Yorker, 
1114 Baltimore 


Philli 

12th Baltimore 
Pickwick, 

10th & McGee 


President, 

14th & Baltimore 
Senator, 

17 W. 12th St. 


State, 
12th & Wyandotte 


Town House, 
7th and State, Kansas City, Ks. 


stave | Ave. 
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HOTEL INFORMATION — KANSAS CITY, MO., CONVENTION 


Ninety-Sixth Annual AVMA Meeting, Aug. 23-27, 1959 


All requests for hotel accommodations will be handled by a Housing 
Bureau in cooperation with the Committee on Local Arrangements. The 
Bureau will clear all requests and confirm reservations. 


Hotel and Rate Schedule 


Map 

No. Hotel Single Double Twin Suite 

1. Aladdin* $4.50-8.50 $ 6.50-10.50 9.50-12.00  $17.00-30.00 
4.  Bellerive* 5.00-9.00 8.00-12.00 9.00-13.00 From $18.00 


5.00-7.00 7.00-10.00 8.50-10.00 From $14.00 


6.  Continental* 6.50-11.00 8.50-13.50 10.00-14.00 $20.00-32.00 
6.50-9.00 8.00-12.00 ------- 
5.50-11.00 7.00-14.00 


4.50-7.00 


5.50-12.00 8.00-14.00 9.50-14.00 
14. Phillips* 7.50-10.50 9.50-13.00 11.50-14.00 $20.50-35.00 
6.35-10.85 8.35-12.50 From $14.00 

11.00-15.00 


6.00-10.00 


5.85-10.85 
6.50-10.00 
3.50-7.00 


9.50-13.00 
5.60-10.00 


8.75-9.25 
From $23.00 


4.75-6.50 7.50-8.75 


5.50-12.00 10.00-13.50 11.00-16.00 


Town House* 
*100 per cent air-conditioned; in other hotels listed, majority of rooms air-conditioned. 


FAMILY PLAN—tThe above hotels offer a ‘‘family plan"’ whereby children 
under 14 years of age will be accommodated in the same room with their 
parents at no extra charge. If more than one room is required to accom- 
modate children, the hotel will charge only the single rate for each room. 


MOTELS—Reservations for motels in the Kansas City area may be made 
through the Kansas City Convention and Visitors Bureau, 1030 Baltimore 


Ave., Third Floor, Kansas City 5, Missouri. 


PLEASE USE APPLICATION ON REVERSE SIDE FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


5. Berkshire* 
/ 
12. Muehlebach* Headquarters Hotel — No Room Accommodations 
19. Senator $15.00 
20. State 
21. 
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Application for Hotel Accommodations 
1959 AVMA Convention — Kansas City, Missouri 


The Convention and Visitors Bureau will make every effort to place you according 
to your expressed wishes, or to best advantage elsewhere if that is not possible and 
you desire us to do so. 

Please give us the complete information requested below. At least four choices of 
hotels, or more if you desire, are necessary. Arrange for double occupancy of rooms 
wherever possible; only a limited number of single rooms is available. 


Date 


Please make hotel reservation in accordance with the following: 
Accommodations desired: 


Hotel First Choice 
Hotel Second Choice 
Hotel Third Choice 
Hotel Fourth Choice 
Room WITH bath for one person Rate per room desired $ 


Room WITH bath for two persons Rate per room desired $ 
double 

oom WITH bath for two persons Rate per room desired $ 
twin beds) 

rge room WITH bath for............ 


ns 
uite—Parlor, 


hour P. M. 


If reservation cannot be made in one of the hotels indicated shall we place you else- 
where? Yes No 


Please check your mode of transportation: Car Train 


Rooms will be occupied by (NAMES OF ALL PARTIES MUST BE LISTED) 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


NAME STREET ADDRESS city STATE 


....-.--Check here if you desire accommodations on the FAMILY PLAN. 
Name 


Street address 


City State 


Mail to: Convention and Visitors Bureau, 1030 Baltimore Ave., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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with bath for ................ persons. Rate per suite 
desired $.................... 
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THERE 


. ® ienike packages go anywhere even on weekends and holidays! On Greyhound Package 


ound goes . . . and Greyhound goes over a million Express packages get the same care and consideration a: 
@ day! That means faster, more direct service to more Greyhound passengers . . . riding on dependable ——a 
s, including many, many places not reached by other buses on their regular runs. You can specify Collect, C.O.D. 
transportation. or Prepaid. 
What's more, Greyhound Package Express offers this serv- Call your nearest Greyhound bus station or write t« 
Maven days a week . . . twenty-four hours a day. . . Greyhound, Dept. 36, 5600 Jarvis Ave., Chicago, Ill 


| 
COSTS 
LESS! 


Southwestern Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Thursday of each month. D. F. Watson, Blacks- 
burg, secretary. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 

the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 

i Hall, 2870 32nd W., Seattle. Roy C. Toole, 
10415 Main St., Bellevue, secretary. 


South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and August. B. D. 
Benedictson, 3712 Plummer St., Olympia, Wash., secre- 
tary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the third Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Pritchard, Huntington, W. Va., at 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St., W. Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 


WISCONSIN—Central Wisconsin Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Tuesday of each quarter (March, 
June, Sept., Dec.) C. R. Carlson, 1109 E. LaSalle Ave., 
Barron, Wis., secretary. 


Coulee Region Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Wednesday of every other month. F. N. Petersen, Box 
127, Cashton, Wis., secretary. 

Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of each month. Dr. E. P. Pope, 409 Farley 
Ave., Madison, Wis., secretary. 

Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way House, Blue 
Mound Rd. Dr. Jordan Lewis, Menomonee Falls, Wis., 
Secretary-treasurer. 


Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 


Clip Dogs Regularly 


unbeam 
STEWART 
CLIPMASTER 


ANIMAL CLIPPER 


Powerful 
Motor 
Inside the 
Handle 


Keep your dog clipped the year ‘round for a 
hhenithior, Ane, 3 pet. Clipped dogs look better, 
feel better, shed less, have fewer skin disorders, 
and are easier to keep clean. Clipmaster animal 
clipper has powerful, cool-running motor. Per- 
fect tension control makes blades last longer. 
Special bottom clipping blades available for all 


breeds of dogs. Sunbeam Stewart Clipmaster 
animal clipper is available at all good hardware 
and implement dealers. $49.95 (Colorado and 
West $50.25). 

CORPORATION 


Dept. 47, 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 56, Ill. 
® SUNBEAM, STEWART, CLIPMASTER 


the third Wednesday in April. William Madson, 218 E. 
Washington St., Appleton, Wis., secretary. 

Rock Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of each month. L. C. Allenstein, 209 §, 
Taft St., Whitewater, Wis., secretary. 3 
Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. John R. Curtis, 419 Cook St., 
Portage, Wis., secretary. 

Wisconsin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. John B. Fleming, 
209 E. 4th St., Marshfield, Wis., secretary. 


Pfizer Seventh Annual Research Conference 
and International Animal Feed Symposium 


Scientists and farm leaders from 12 European 
countries, Canada, and the United States met at 
Terre Haute, Ind., May 8 and 9. U.S. farm special- 
ists discussed food production and marketing, and 
how livestock and crops can help win the peace. 

This international event was held as part of the 
Seventh Annual Research Conference of the Pfizer 
Agricultural Research and Development Center. 


U.S. experts participating in the conference in- 
cluded Dr. J. R. Couch, professor of poultry sci- 
ence, Texas A. & M. College; Dr. T. W. Dowe, 
director of the University of Vermont Experiment 
Station; Dr. R. P. Link, professor of veterinary 
medicine, University of Illinois; and Dr. C. M. 
McCay, professor of nutrition, Department of Ani- 
mal Husbandry, Cornell. University. 

The Seventh Annual Research Conference was an 
official part of the International Animal Feed 
Symposium, sponsored by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the Soybean Coun- 
cil of America, Inc. The program was launched 
May 4 at a three-day meeting at the U.S.D.A. in 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Mitchell Joins Research Staff 
at Pitman-Moore 


Dr. Frank E. Mitchell (GA ’55) has been ap- 
pointed to the research staff of the Pitman-Moore 
Company as a veterinary pathologist. 

After receiving his D.V.M. degree, Dr. Mitchell 
was employed by the Georgia Coastal Plain Experi- 
ment Station for two years. He received his M.S. 
degree in veterinary pathology from Iowa State 
College. 


E. A. Cahill, Jr. Elected Secretary 
of Allied Laboratories 


Allied Laboratories, Inc. has announced the elec- 
tion of E. A. Cahill, Jr. to the office of secretary. 

He has been associated with Allied Laboratories 
since 1940, and since March, 1957, has been a 
member of the board of directors. 

Mr. Cahill is chairman of the Control Agency 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture to regu- 
late the hog cholera serum-virus industry, is a 
member of the Livestock Sanitary Association, and 
is affiliated with several industry associations. 


Oe CLIPS 

BY \ Your Dogs 

faster, better 

| 
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THE THINGS 
WORTH KEEPING 


This is Commander W. 
R. Anderson of the Nau- 
tilus, world’s first atomic- 
powered submarine. 

Working day after day 
in the first line of Amer- 
ica’s defense force, he sees 
the need for peace first- 
hand—knows that it’s a 
matter of life or death. 
And he knows, too, that 
peace doesn’t come easy 
or cheap. Peace costs 
money. 

Not only money for 
strength to keep the 
peace. Money for science 
and education to help 
find lasting peace. And 
money saved by individ- 
uals, to keep our econ- 
omy sound. 

We can’t all be Sub 
Commanders. But we can 
all help strengthen Amer- 
ica’s Peace Power, simply 
by buying Bonds for a 
stronger, safer America. 
Every Bond you buy 
helps. Couldn’t you buy 
a few extra? 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICA’S PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S, Government patristic donati 


12,000 CATS AND DOGS 


now know the comfort, 
cleanliness and fine appearance 
of their temporary homes in 
the ORIGINAL time-tested 


GLASS—PLASTIC 
ANIMAL CAGES 


1 


Before you install new cages 

WRITE TODAY for information on these 
modern cages ... molded, seamless 
construction for minimum maintenance 
... with the door to last a lifetime. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY —T 


Vashon, Washington 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 
for use of box number 

TOTAL WORD COUNT must include complete 
mumber address (8 words) or personal address li 

COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 
words, 25 cents for each additional word; $1.00 
use of box number. See paragraph above for 
word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


DEADLINES 
Ist of month issue — 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 
15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key letters can not 
be supplied. Address your reply to the box number, c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., and it will be sent to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Veterinarian with Master's degree wanted for 
laboratory and diagnostic work. Address Norden 
Laboratories, Lincoln, Neb. 


Relief veterinarian to operate small animal prac- 
tice in Philadelphia, Pa., for the month of August. 
available. Address Box K 26, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


International pharmaceutical company requires vet- 
erinarian (graduated approximately 2 years) to de 
velop new veterinary products. Experienced in con- 
trol of nutritional and parasitic disease problems in 
large animals essential. Previous commercial expeti- 
ence desirable. Salary and company benefits com- 
mensurate with experience. Write stating all details, 

revious experience, interests, qualifications, etc. Ad- 
te Box K 29, JouRNAL of the AVMA. 

Veterinarian for small animal hospital, California 
license. Good opportunity, Los Angeles area. Ad- 
dress Box K 30, JouRNAL of the AVMA. 

Wanted—veterinarian as assistant in busy small 
animal practice in northern Illinois. Recent graduate 
desired. Address Box K 31, JoURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian for small animal work on 
Long Island. No evening or Sunday hours. Position 
is suitable for recent graduate. Address Box K 33, 
Journat of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Positions 


Graduate veterinarian, now in special graduate 
studies in public health, capable executive and per- 
sonnel administration, desires challenging position in 
teaching; laboratory diagnostics; commercial sales, 
promotion, development; human or animal health 
= dress Box H 38, JouRNAL of the 


Recent graduate desires small animal position im 
Missouri, Texas, or Colorado. Married, no military 
obligations. Would consider lease. Dr. K. E. Wil- 
kins, Box 241, Remington, Ind. 


— | : 

Built-in cages 

=) 
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Wanted—position in small animal hospital in 
Ohio or states eastward leading to permanent future. 
Energetic Ohio graduate, experienced in A.A.H.A. 
hospitals, 30 years of age, married, with military 
obligation completed. Box K 25, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Senior Army veterinarian retiring. Trained and ex- 
perienced all phases animal medicine, food inspection, 
teaching, laboratory, administration, organization. 
Address Box K 27, JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Seek purchase or lease with option of going small 
animal a in middie Atlantic state. Also con- 
sider partnership arrangement. Well experienced; 

oe Address Box K 15, JOURNAL of 


Practice wanted—wish to purchase practice in 
Wisconsin. Experienced, can make decent down pay- 
ment. Dor Elkins, Box 138, Puckingham, Pa. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


For sale—Ohio general practice, established over 
20 years, 65 per cent large and 35 per cent small 
animal practice. Gross for last five years over $45,- 
000. Price includes 11-room house, small animal 
hospital, drugs, and equipment. Price $40,000. De- 
tails on inquiry, terms can be arranged. Address Box 
H 7, JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—large animal practice in small Georgia 
town. Some small animals. Large gross. Price can 
include home, office, and equipment or part. Will 
finance to right party. Address Box K 28, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


For sale—dairy cattle practice in central Minne- 
sota. Real estate, equipment, and drugs. Address Box 
K 32, JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—eastern North Carolina hospital and 
kennels and general practice; hospital and kennels 
constructed in 1947; practice 18 years established. 
Prefer to sell, but will discuss lease arrangements. 
Write Box 3005, Wilson, N. Car. 


For sale or lease—small animal hospital and 2- 
bedroom home combination, Denver, Colo. Contact 
Dr. Fred P. Mursko, 2623 15th Ave., Greeley, Colo. 


For sale—modern, equipped hospital, Florida 
coastal city, 40,000 drawing. $40,000 yearly gross. 
Adjoining pet and pet supply shop grossing additional 
$5,000 a year. Selling due to ill health. $50,000 total, 
less than one-third down, excellent opportunity for 
veterinarian desiring to get ahead. Address Box K 34, 
of the AVMA. 


Miscellaneous 


GUMMED PRESCRIPTION LABELS on rolls, 
ames to order; used by thousands of veterinarians. 
y dispenser, polyethylene protection; low cost. 


brings samples. 


Money back guarantee. Postcard 
Boyd's Printery, West Point, Neb. 


For sal rtable Fisher x-ray machine, infrared 
lamp, hand fiuoroscope, examination light, darkroom 
light, National cautery machine. Reason for selling: 
Dr. Green passed away. Address Mrs. F. C. Green, 
Box 377, Alva, Okla. 
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infected eyes and ears respond rapidly to 


FURACIN 


brand of nitrofurazone 


Wide-spectrum, non-irritating nitrofuran in formulations 
especially adapted for the treatment of bacterial infections of the 


eye 


FURACIN 

SOLUBLE POWDER VETERINARY 
“FurRAcIN in its water-soluble base is 
completely soluble in body fluids. These 
properties make it ideally suited for the 
treatment of ophthalmitis and postoper- 
ative therapy.”* 

Furacin Soluble Powder Veterinary is 
conveniently applied directly from the 
plastic puff-bottle. 

These FuURACIN productscontain FURACIN 
0.2% in water-miscible vehicles. There- 
fore, they may be left in wounds to be 
sutured. 


Order plastic “puff” bottle of 10 Gm. 
Available through your professional vet- 


FURACIN 
EAR SOLUTION VETERINARY 


This anhydrous, water-soluble dosage 
form of FURACIN affords prompt relief 
of otic infections in small animals. 


In canine otitis externa, poor drainage, 
plus the trauma of scratching and rub- 
bing, often frustrates therapy. It is note- 
worthy that “Furacin has been used 
successfully in this condition .. .”* 


In cases of otitis in which exudate is 
present, you will find the drying effect of 
Furacin Soluble Powder Veterinary to 
be most beneficial. 


Available in dropper bottle of 1 fl.oz. 


*Belloff, G. B.: Calif. Vet. 9:16 
(Nov.-Dec.) 1956. 


NITROFURANS of J. a new class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 


EATON LABORATORIES ) NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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MISSING PAGES ARE INDEX PAGES 
WHICH HAVE BEEN PHOTOGRAPHED 
AT THE BEGINNING OF THE VOLUME(S) 
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convenient forms 
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CREME, SHAMPOO 
AND NEW DISINFECTANT 


(Polyalkyleneglyco! lodine Complex) 


gives you iodine’s potent fungicidal and bactericidal action 


... without iodine’s characteristic toxicity, irritation or stain 


Weladol . . «. 6 years in the laboratories . . . 3 years in clinical 
evaluation . . . has been used successfully and safely in a wide range 
of hard-to-manage skin conditions of dogs, cats, horses and other 
species of large and small animals. 


TU. S. Patent No. 2,759,869 *Trademark 


Weladol Shampoo 

in 4 fluid ounce 

plastic bottles and 

1 quart glass bottles 
Weladol Creme in 1 ounce 
and 1 pound jars 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY DIVISION OF — Weladol Disinfectant in 


gallon bottles 


ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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powerful new skin and 1a 
detergent for dogs and cag 


A foaming, cleansing, deeply penetrating 
agent for therapeutic shampoo and spe 
treatment of nonspecific dermatoses, sebor 
rheic dermatoses, eczemas 
and fungal skin infections, 
Just a teaspoonful of Jen-Sal 
exclusive Thionium 
Shampoo gives gallons of 
power-packed suds. Its 
skillful blend of fresh aroma, 
pharmaceutical efficiency 
and distinctive packaging 
will pamper the taste of your 
most discriminating client. 
Supplied in gallons and 6 a 
polyethylene dispens-a-jars, 
Order from your Jen-Sal 
Service Center or 
representative for 
immediate delivery. 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, iat 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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